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Within recent years, INCO research men have developed 
two tough metals that help make jet engines practical— 
Nimonic 80 and Inconel ““X’’. Both are alloys of Nickel. 


Some day... to far-distant lands 


.-- bow “Your Unseen Friend” helps make dreams of faster planes come true 


As yet ten-year-old Tod has never been 
far from home ...on his own. 


“No farther than a whoop ’n’ a holler,” 
he says wistfully. 


“But some day,” this fifth-grade Marco 
Polo promises himself dreamily, “—some 
day, I'm gonna take off. 


“Tl fly to Brazil, to London, to the 
Congo, to New Zealand ... everywhere. 


“And I'll fly there fast—faster than fast 
—in a jet air liner.” 


* * 


Happy landings, Tod. You’re dreaming 
in the right direction—the direction INCO 
reseatchers took when it was first hoped 
jet engines could be made a practical 
reality. 


Then the right metal for jet engines 
just didn’t exist. There was no metal that 
would hold its strength, hour after hour, 


despite white hot blasts . . . despite terrific 
stresses. 


Today, there are several such metals— 
high temperature alloys of many types, all 
containing Nickel—and two of them are 
Nimonic 80® and Inconel “X’®. 


These two are products of INCO 
research. Both were developed after 
years of exhaustive search, after experi- 
ments with hundreds of alloys. 


For all its importance, you don’t see 
the Nickel in a jet engine. Nor in a wrist 
watch, or a thermostat. You don’t see it 
because it’s intermixed with other metals 
to give special and useful properties. 


Nor do you see the years of preparation 
or the resources which INCO mobilizes 
to mine and raise millions of tons of ore 
each year from the earth’s depths. You 
may not see the intricate processes above 
ground or the skilled men that help to 
wrest the Nickel from the ores. All this 


you may not see but you can see where 
Nickel contributes to a better everyday 
life and to defense when needed. Nickel 
is truly “Your Unseen Friend.” 


Know more about “Your 
Unseen Friend” — more about 
Nickel’ s discovery, bow it’s made 
available, how it’s used to make 

things easier and better for you. 

Read “‘The Romance of Nickel” 
—well-illustrated, interesting, 
informative. For your free 

copy, write International Nickel 
Company, Dept. 1734, New York 5, N.Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM ,. OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


© 1961, T.1.N. Co. _. Your Unseen Friend 











More news from Chrysler Corporation 













N” uses of suspension are doing 
important things for wheel- 
borne transportation. 

Cars that move along the high- 
ways, military vehicles that trans- 
port men and equipment, trucks 
> haul I che bgueanete of frm ‘and 
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This M-37 cargo carrier, built by Chrysler Cor- 
poration, can travel more rapidly and surely 
over rough country than our World War II 
cargo carriers. The ride is steadied for men 
and cargo by new suspension principles, im- 
proved springs and heavy-duty shock absorb- 
ers that provide extra cushioning ear on bad 
roads and roadless terrain. 









factory, and freight cars rolling on 
the railroads—all benefit from de- 
velopments introduced by Chrysler 
scientific research and engineered 
production. 


A new and softer ride is now in- 
Corporated in military design ambu- 
lances and trucks being built by 
Chrysler Corporation. Often a mili- 
tary ambulance must operate in 
rugged country where there are no 
toads. With improved suspension, 
special springing and new type shock 
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a developments 
that improve the riding qualities 
of cars, military vehicles, trucks 


and railroad freight cars 








absorbers, jolts and discomfort are 
minimized as never before. 


Another important advance in rid- 
ing comfort comes from Chrysler’s 
“Oriflow” shock absorber, an exclu- 
sive feature on all our new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars, 
on Dodge 4%, % and | ton trucks, 
and all Route Vans. It uses hydraulic 
principles in a new way to give cush- 










in this drawing of Chrysler’s new “Oriflow”’ 
shock absorber, the engineer is pointing to one 
of the tubular passages through which cushion- 
ing fluid flows. This is a new use of hydraulic 
principles which helps “Oriflow” absorb bumps 
by controlling jounce and rebound more 
smoothly than any design used before. 


ioning power ¢hree times that of or- 
dinary shock absorbers. On every 
kind of road, “Oriflow” works in 
harmony with synchronous spring- 
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ing, shockproof steering and scientific 
weight distribution to provide a 
smoother, safer ride. 


For railroad freight cars, which 
also require protection from shocks 


In this accurate scale model you see three rea- 
sons for smoother “ride.” (1) swing hanger which 
soaks up shocks that come from jolting side 
motion, (2) unique friction snubber which works 
with (3) long travel coil springs to cushion ver- 
tical shocks and control bounce. Engineered by 
Chrysler, this mechanism is produced for rail- 
roads by qualified equipment manufacturers. 







































along the rails they travel, Chrysler 
engineers have developed a new 
“‘balanced suspension.” It absorbs 
both vertical and lateral shocks 
gently, so that cargoes can ride 
steadier and safer. 

On the highways, in the fields and 
on the rails, Chrysler Corporation’s 
scientific developments and engi- 
neered production help meet the 
nation’s military needs, and advance 
the safety, dependability and effi- 
ciency of wheel-borne transportation. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
























































WHEN you motor through Tennessee, you'll enjoy a visit to 
The Hermitage, historic home of Andrew Jackson. Located near 
Nashville, this stately southern mansion survives almost exactly 
as Jackson knew it, with his own furnishings and mementos. 


Spring@ is a fine time of year to 
motor through Tennessee. And all 
over the state—from the Missis- 
sippi to the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains—you’ll find Gulf service and 
hospitality at their very best. 


Stop in at the friendly sign of 
the Orange Disc for famous Gulf 


products—including Gulfpride, 


the world’s finest motor oil. 


Gulfpride is the only motor oil 
that’s Alchlor-processed. This is 
an extra refining step. It makes 
Gulfpride extra pure and extra 
efficient. 

You can trust Gulfpride to give 
your engine extra protection, to 
keep your car running smoother! 


At home or on the road — use 
Gulipride 


the world’s finest motor oil! 


Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company 
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BEGINNING on page 23 of this issue 
is a special 8-page insert which dif- 
fers considerably from the usual run 
of our material. “Arms and the Econ- 
omy” isn’t a job of staff research; it 
isn’t a piece of condensed, polished 
copy; and it isn’t an interview of the 
“great man speaks” variety. 

It is the amalgamated opinion of 
a small panel of experts on the most 
important question facing business- 
men (and other citizens) today: the 
question of what’s going to happen 
to American business under mobili- 
zation. The experts, in this case, are 
working economists and their ini- 
tial approaches to the subject dif- 
fered considerably. Nevertheless, af- 
ter three or four hours of theorizing, 
predicting, and rebutting (most of 
which had to be 
cut for reasons of €C 

. 

space and read- < 
ability) their va- gs 
riant views 
achieved a meas- >, 
ure of coherence. 
The _ interesting 
point is that the 
conclusions they 
reached would never have been 
achieved outside the torum itself. No 
scholar, no editor could have col- 
lated the individual] expressions of 
these men to reach the same result. 

The idea of a talking forum grew 
out of a “roundup” of stockholder re- 
lations (reported in ForBeEs issue of 
July 15, 1950). In spite of every- 
thing that had been written about 
stockholder relations, the editors of 
Forses felt a need to fuse the sev- 
eral expressed slants on the subject, 
to reach a new point of departure 
on a matter of keen executive inter- 
est. Around that first conference 
table, we had a public relations man, 
a’ corporation executive, a security 
analyst, a stockbroker, and a stock- 
holder relations consultant. When 
they checked in at 80 Fifth Avenue, 
they represented different points of 
the compass on the matter of han- 
dling stockholders. By noon, the cen- 
tral problem had been defined—a 
necessary first point in any under- 
taking. 

It was intended to focus succeed- 


~ ~ 
ing 
Bas 


oe a 


ing ‘forums 

on other busi- 

ness activities — 
community rela- 

tions, public relations, 
management itself, la- 
bor relations. With the ad- 
vent of war in Korea, how- 
ever, a broader conundrum—the fate 
of the economy—took a natural prec- 
edence in the order of things. 

This particular conundrum has, of 
course, received thousands of colunm 
inches of attention. Virtually all of it, 
however, has been of the “one man’s 
opinion” variety. Agreement on what 
to do about inflation is still as far 
off as ever. To create, as it were, 
some sort of agreement, your editors 
poured into a single crucible three 
working economists bearing three 
different views. One saw a reduction 
of our living 
standard as the 
inevitable conco- 
mitant of rearma- 
ment; another 
saw a decay of 
the morale neces- 
sary to free enter- 
prise; a third saw 
an unhealthy mixture of business 
with politics. 

All of this is inextricably bound 
up with the business of inflation. If 
we were to single out any one point 
as crucial, it would be the remark 
of Dr. Nystrom on page 3 of the 
summary, that “increases in wage- 
rates, unaccompanied by increases in 
man-hour productivity” are the es- 
sence of galloping inflation. If the 
producers of wealth are paid more, 
and their production of wealth re- 
mains approximately the same, the 
unit of pay—the dollar—must de- 
crease in value. This, however, is an- 
cillary to the main line of the discus- 
sion, which takes in a wider scope. 

Insofar as such discussion can be 
edited down to readable and man- 
ageable length, Forses feels it is an 
ideal form of creative journalism. It 
is especially adapted to questions so 
broad as to require more different 
slants, more varied perspectives, than 
can be combined in the head of any 
one editor, however capacious. 
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READERS SAY 


Why U.M.T. is unwise 

I get a kick out of your articles on 
health, the one of March 15 especially. 
I will be 70 years old next October. I am 
six feet tall and weigh 178 pounds. This 
weight has not varied a pound in the last 
ten years. 

My only limitation on eating is the 
capacity of my stomach. I do two men’s 
work and have never learned to take a 
vacation, although I do play golf once or 
twice a week—I shot an 84 last Saturday. 
You and I are built differently. 

We are also trained differently: you 





worry about the government wasting 
money; I worry about the government 
wasting man-hours. I believe that man- 
hours are more important, even, than dol- 
lars, although I agree with your attitude 
about wasting money. 

When you advocate universal military 
training, however, you seem to have no 
conception of the great number of man- 
hours waste which it entails. It requires 
at least ten times as many man-hours to 
design and manufacture a tank or a sub- 
marine or an airplane as it does to learn 
to operate it. There is only a limited 
amount of man-power available, and I can- 
not understand how a thoughtful person 
can suggest that everyone who is engaged 
in defense activities should be trained as 





THE YEAR 


IN BRIEF 
www 


Net Sales and Other Revenues . 
Income for the Year . 


Net Earnings Per Share of Common Stock . 


Preferred Dividends 
Common Dividends 


Cash Dividends Per Share of Common Stock . 


Income Retained in the Business 


Book Value Per Share of Common Stock at Year-end 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


Assets 
Total Current Assets 
Investments — Net 


Property, Plant and Equipment—Net . 


Prepaid Expenses 
Total . 


Liabilities and Capital 


Total Current Liabilities 


Long-term Debt (less current portion) . 


Operating Reserves . 
Net Worth . 
Total . 


A free copy of our complete 1950 Annual Report, which contains many interesting 
facts and figures concerning Armco Steel Corporation, will be sent to you on request. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \ancy 


Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide 


Armco Steel 
Corporation 


Reports on 
1950 


1950 
. $444,298,724 
47,000,505 
11.76 
880,609 
15,701,546 
4.00 
30,418,350 
53.08 


1949 
$349,049,521 
30,918,202 
7.68 
899,787 
9,767,996 
2.50 
20,250,419 
45.46 


- $197,824,543 
16,428,663 
164,043,422 
4,743,891 

. $383,040,519 


$155,244,414 
13,379,972 
142,856,480 
3,264,155 
$314,745,021 





- $ 88,622,484 
60,920,000 
5,473,641 
228,024,394 

- $383,040,519 


$ 48,032,617 
64,290,000 
4,814,739 
197,607,665 
$314,745,021 
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operators and give no attention to the 
training of producers of equipment. 

Just as government officials seem to 
think that the amount of money is unlim- 
ited, so businessmen like yourself, having 
had no production experience, seem to 
think that to take millions of man-hours 
out of the supply will make no difference 
in the production activity. 

—GrorceE L. Suuivan, 
Santa Clara, Calif. 
Health 

In the March 15 issue, under “Fact and 
Comment,” I find one statement that 
should not go uncontradicted. 

In the fields of business and finance you 
are a well-recognized and competent pro- 
fessional. In the field of B. C. Forbes, 
a person, you are an experienced amateur. 
In the field of nutrition for other people 
you are decidedly an amateur. 

You state that almost everyone eats far 
too much. If you are referring to calories, 
you are right; if you are referring to nvu- 
trients you are wrong. But when you 
suggest that one heavy meal a day, plus 
a stimulant for breakfast and no lunch, 
you are recommending malnutrition in one 
of its most serious forms. It may work 
for you; it would not work for the average 
businessman, and it would be suicide for a 
hard-working man. The most serious fault 
in the eating habits of the average Ameri- 
can is a non-nutritious breakfast. 

I would not presume to interfere in your 
personal habits, but I must protest the 
publication of what will be interpreted as 
sound dietary advice. 

—J. C. A. Harpine, D.DS., 
San Diego, Calif. 


Unbeliever 


I have just read your February 15 issue, 
and particularly noticed the front cover. 
Fie on your art department! No one be- 
lieves that able, he-man Chrysler's Col- 
bert wears rouge on his lips. 
—T. H. AUERBACH, 
Greenville, N. H. 
Neither do we.—Ep. 


Disagrees 

I read with interest and some disagree- 
ment, under “Fact and Comment” in the 
March 15 issue, that W. Averell Harriman, 
son of a distinguished father, is filling in 
an outstanding manner the job in Wash- 
ington. 

Sir, I'm in complete disagreement with 
you. Averell Harriman is just a piece 0 
putty in the hands of Truman’s Fair Deal 
as he was in Roosevelt’s Fair Deal. 

You remember down in Texas, what 
Harriman said about Taft? He said Taft 
was working for the communists. Who is 
Harriman working for? He’s been associ- 
ated with the communists for a long time. 
Why did he make that charge? Was it to 
cover up his own shenanigans? 

—GrorcE E. STRINGFELLOW, 
East Orange, N. J. 
We are “nuts” 

May I very respectfully tell you that 
you are just plain nuts. I refer to your 
article advocating a 48 instead of a 
hour week, —C.LEeM B. HusBBARD, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Forbes 
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JOHNSTON FOR WILSON? 

General Lucius Clay’s fading from 
the capital spotlight accentuates the 
fact that the ground slowly but surely 
is being cut from under Charles E. Wil- 
son, chief of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, who has been running to 
President Harry Truman regularly 
lately for new expressions of support. 

The old political con game is being 
played on Wilson as callously as it has 
been practiced upon many another pro- 
duction genius brought into the govern- 
ment in war or peace for badly-needed 
jobs. Wilson apparently is unaware that 
the knives are being ready to be stuck 
into his back from a dozen different 
directions and that his weeks in Wash- 
ington are numbered. 

Eric Johnston is busy building him- 
self up (through his press agents) to 
take Wilson’s place. Johnston also is 
making friends with all the members of 
the “secret Government”—from Milton 
§. Kronheim, the beverage man, to 
“Baldy” Brannan, whose services to 
Truman in 1948 have never been for- 
gotten by a grateful President. 


DIPLOMATIC TURNTABLE 

The history of Fair Deal diplomacy 
has been to take needed action against 
Soviet aggression at least three years 
after the need for such action first be- 
came apparent in Washington. 

Four years ago, Senator William E. 
Langer (R.-N.D.) and other Republi- 
cans opposed the policy of allowing 
Soviet Russia to take $4 billion worth 
of “reparations” from West Germany. 
They foresaw the time when the Amer- 
ican people would be asked to replace 
these machines. That day has come. 
Acheson is on record in favor of build- 
ing up Germany. 

Three years ago, Rep. Paul W. Shafer 
(R.-Mich.) and other Republicans 
called on the Administration to quit giv- 
ing foreign aid to nations who trans- 
shipped vital war materials to Russia. 
Now, at long last, the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration has adopted 
such a policy, 

Four years ago, many Republicans 
delivered speeches ii: which they 
Pointed out that the Russian. people 
should be divorced from their leaders 
through shrewd psychological warfare. 
Now, through the McMahon Resolution 
and in other ways, the Democrats are 
eprciating this—just four years too 
ate. 

Years ago, many Republicans were 
calling on the Administration to cancel 
the greatest diplomatic blunder of mod- 
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ern history—recognition of Soviet Russia 
—thus making clear to the Russian 
people that we do not trust their lead- 
ers in any respect. This action may 
come any month now; some believe it 
is as inevitable as the setting of the sun. 


HARRY RUN? 

The White House reporters are spec- 
ulating about whether or not Harry 
Truman will run again for President. 
Harry Truman will be on the hustings 
in 1952. He has told intimates already 
that he is “certain” he will have as an 
opponent none other than Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft (R.-O.) and Harry is 
equally “certain” that he can out-prom- 
ise, out-bamboozle and out-do Bob 
Taft. 

It is a foregone conclusion that Tru- 
man can be nominated. Every political 
machine known to American history has 
won many a race long after it has lost 
the confidence of the “good people”— 
whether it was in New York during the 
hey-day of Tammany or in Kansas City 
when old “Tom” Pendergast held sway 
amidst the Main Street brothels and 
roulette wheels. 


PROBE PRESSURES 

Sen. J. William Fulbright (D.-Ark.), 
who is going to be taking Senator Ke- 
fauver’s place in the limelight—and it 
still is not clear why Kefauver decided 
to step down from his pedestal almost 
as soon as he stepped onto it—is a lot 
more open about revealing the loud 
noises he hears from his Democratic 
colleagues. 

Fulbright has told reporters that tre- 
mendous pressures are being put on 
him from his Democratic colleagues for 
his alleged discriminations in investigat- 
ing “good Democrats.” 

“They ask why I don’t take out after 
a Republican for a change, and they 
seem to think I am hurting the Demo- 
cratic Party,” Fulbright told reporters. 

Actually, Democratic bigwigs, get- 
ting ready for their Jackson Day (tax- 
free) Dinners, believe the Kefauver and 
Fulbright probes have had a “murder- 
ous” effect on their party. 

One of them was frank enough to ex- 
plode: “Thank God, these disclosures 
are coming in 751 instead of in 52!” 
They still depend on the people to for- 
get by this time next year. 

But anti-Fair Dealers among the 
Democrats, coupled with the Republi- 
cans, aren’t going to let the probes die, 
if they can help it. Despite tremendous 
pressure from the White House, Sen. 
Edwin C. Johnson (D.-Colo.), Sen. Pat 
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POLICRAX 


McCarran (D.-Nev.) and others will 
continue to dig deeply into both Com- 
munistic influences and the more nor- 
mal “influence” practices of New Deal- 
ers. 


CONSTRUCTION STAGGERS 

Statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce show building costs through 
1950 as being up only about 10% in that 
period. But the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards says that such costs 
for a standard, small house in a typi- 
cal, big-city area are up at least 12% 
in the same period, while one of the 
most reliable of the private reporting 
firms actually states that such costs are 
up closer to 25%. 

Builders themselves expect such costs 
—on commercial as well as residential 
buildings—to go higher and higher dur- 
ing the rest of 1951. There’s a feverish- 
ness evident about lots of people who 
want to build, or repair, a home. They 
have to look good to find artisans who 
can promise performance within six 
weeks. 


SLY BEAR 
The extremely good military news 
that comes from the Korean front 
doesn’t fool any of the observers here 
who know why Hitler used to call 
Stalin that “sly old fox.” People with 
long memories can remember how jubi- 
lant everyone felt when the Finns 
single-handedly slaughtered the Rus- 
sians in the short-lived Russo-Finnish 
war back in 1940. Yet, less than a year 
later, the same Russians were fighting 
valiantly and successfully against the 
well-trained German elite corps. 

Many atomic scientists believe that 
Soviet Russia is as far along in atomic 
developments as Uncle Sam. They 
point out that Stalin undoubtedly has 
all our secrets, likely even the latest re- 
search on the H-bomb, William L. Lau- 
rence and his optimism to the contary. 

It’s a big world—and Stalin knows it. 
If he eases up on one front, it is only 
to put pressure on another. 


LATE & LOW TAXES 

Big surplus, instead of the antici- 
pated deficit, for Uncle Sam in this fis- 
cal year presages the “late and low” tax 
bill, predicted here long since. 

Congress may not even pass new tax 
legislation this year. Should a new 
bill go through, it will be far less than 
the $16 billion asked by Truman, prob- 
ably even less than the $6 billion he 
wanted on a “quickie” bill. 

There are reasons beside the surplus 
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course T ll be on time... 
I USE THE REMINGTON RAND 
ELECTRIC ADDING MACHINE 


No late-for-a-date squabbles with ber dreamboat! Since that slick 
Remington Rand Electric took over on all the office figuring work, 
she’s frisky at five — glad to be alive! 

Do-it-fast, get-it-right 10 Key Keyboard with Touch Method 
Operation . . . completely electrified feature keys . . . velvet-quiet 
operation — these plus-value features combine to put high figure 
production on a low cost basis—for you. The Remington Rand 
Electric gives you far speedier adding, listing, subtracting and 
multiplying — with automatic credit balance if desired, 

Ask for a no-obligation demonstration at your local Remington 
Rand Business Equipment Center, or write for details to Business 
Machines and Supplies Division, Room 2008, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 





why Congress is not in a hurry to write 
the new tax bill. One is that most Con- 
gressmen want to know exactly how far 
Uncle Sam is committed, financially, 
for the ensuing fiscal year before vot- 
ing on a tax bill. Also, there is the little 
matter of public pressure. Constituents 
just don’t like the idea of any more 
new taxes, period. 


PURVIS ON PROWL 


There’s more than a little irony in 
the fact that Melvin Purvis, the ace 
G-man who tracked down John Dillin- 
ger, has gone to work for the Senate 
Civil Service Committee’s new investi- 
gation into Federal hiring and job pro- 
cedures. More than one local wit has 
remorked that it was inevitable that 
Purvis, who went after big criminal 
game several years ago, should gravi- 
tate toward Washington, to which all 
the crime trails now lead. 

Purvis will look into the feasibility of 
longer work hours for Federal em- 
ployees, a subject that inevitably will 
bring down heaps of local coals upon 
his head. The average bureaucrat, with 
26 days paid annual leave and other 
emoluments, goes on the theory that 
the American people should “sacrifice,” 
but that it should be on a “let’s you and 
him fight” basis. No tendency to ac 
cept sacrifices is presently evident in 
Washington. 


INSURANCE UMBRELLA WIDER 


Number of workers employed in es- 
tablishments covered by state unem- 
ployment insurance has reach a record 
high of 34,800,000, the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Department of La- 
bor, has reported. Total wages earned 
by covered workers in 1950 amounted 
to $100 billion, an all-time peak. 

Robert C. Goodwin, BES director, in 
reporting unemployment insurance ac- 
tivities for 50, said the number of cov- 
ered workers last December was 
2,900,000 more than in December, “49. 


D. C. LOADED 


Just in case you plan to come to 
Washington, be certain you have sleep- 
ing space arranged well in advance. 
The town literally is loaded to the gills, 
what with visiting diplomatic bigwigs, 
an unprecedented influx of spring tour- 
ists, the businessmen who are here on 
essential Federal business, and the 
usual drummers of every shape, kind 
and description. 

Hotel men here haven’t seen any- 
thing like this since World War II days. 
Due to the fact that new hotel con 
struction hasn’t begun to keep pace 
with the expanded population and wat 
needs, the situation is going to get 
worse all the time. 
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Much talk, little action, on halting in- 
flation. 
























No. 1 remedy: Drastic cuts in Federal 
non-defense spending and a pay-as-you- 
go policy. 






Higher taxes, credit, wage and price 
controls will help, but are not enough. 





Government as well as people must 
make sacrifices. 






Abolish the RFC! It has outlived its 
usefulness. 






Scare buying has subsided. 


Inventories in many items are piling up. 






Consumer resistance to high prices is 
being felt in some lines. asili 








Lagging defense orders have not yet 
had serious effect. 


Production continues at a high level. 





Gen. Eisenhower doing O.K. 


America has too many “fixers” of the 
wrong kind. 


Be prepared to shoulder heavier taxes 
as cheerfully as our human nature will 
permit as, 





Our oil industry seems to be facing 
a smooth future. 

























America’s three towering enterprises— 
A. T, &T., Metropolitan Life, General 
Motors—have this in common: superbly 
longheaded management. 

; Our air force policy is one that isn’t up 

, In the air. 

Wisdom of St. Lawrence seaway is 
questionable when men and materials 

0 are at a premium. 

)- 

, Save more, spend less. 

S, 

. To organized labor: co-operate to sta- 

a ilize economy. 

€ is 

g | ij 

id in ssa rs reveals no change 

7° Poss 

A ossible deterrent: Growing unrest in 

me Russia and satellite countries. 
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at ‘Legal for Life Insurance Companies 
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Stocks.” Sensible. 
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THE ANSWER TO 
THE NATION’S NEED... 


Expansion Beginning 
Spartan Aircraft Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., begins with 
15,200 square feet of 
floor area. Note com- 
pleted building below. 
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IDEAL FOR FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, MACHINE SHOPS OR STORAGE BUILDINGS 


For additions to your present 
plant—or for new plants—Quon- 
sets mean fast completion, econ- 
omy of materials, adaptability to 
any use. Also, when plants need 
expansion, you can add Quonset 
to Quonset, according to the need. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 


Stran-Steel Division, Ecorse, 


Expansion Completed 
Additional Quonsets, with exten- 
sions and connecting arches, pro- 
vide Spartan Aircraft Co. with a 
total of 35,600 sq. ft. of floor area. 


NATIONAL STEEL wiley 


Made of n-a-x HIGH-TENSILE steel, 
Quonsets provide non-combus- 
tible construction and perman- 
ence far surpassing less modern 
buildings. They require little 
upkeep —are easily maintained. 
Let Quonsets serve you. 


CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan 





MIOH-TEMSILE 
svege 
















Stran-Steel and Quonset Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARE YOU GETTING 


MORE COOLING 


WITH 


LESS WEIGHT? 





YOUNG HEAT EXCHANGERS 
ARE SELECTIVELY ENGINEERED 
; To THE JOB e a . a * * * 


@ Where compact, lightweight heat 
exchangers are important, it will pay 
to check the Young line. For example, 
the new A-800 shell and fixed tube 
bundle units through efficient design 
and precision manufacture offer equi- 
valent heat transfer with up to 40% 
reduction in size and weight! 

Let us prove these economies to you 
on your specific application. Inciden- 
tally, we believe you'll be pleasantly 
surprised at our prompt quotations, © 
quick deliveries, and low first cost. 





YOUNG 


Heat Transfer Prod- Heating, Cooling, 
ucts for Automotive and Air Condition- 
ond Industrial Ap- ing Products for 
plications. Home and Industry. 


T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 
Dept. 1001-D, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Plants at Racine, Wisconsin and Mattoon, Illinois 


DISCOVER FOR YOURSELF 
NEW HEAT TRANSFER ECONOMY 





I YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY ! 

| Dept.1001-D, RACINE, WIS. 

I Rush me the facts about your 
() Fixed (CD Removable Tube 

1 Bundle Heat Exchangers, with- 

| out obligation. 

I 

i 


Name. 





Company 
Street. 


















THE BUSINESS 


PIPELINE 





BULGING WAREHOUSES 


The crystal balls of the economic 
soothsayers are a little foggy these 
spring days. Things aren’t shaping up 
the way many of the experts last fall 
figured they should. Take the supply 
of goods—it was thought that scarcities 
would be the rule by this time. In- 
stead, manufacturers turned out so 
much stuff that some pipelines are 
clogged. Finished goods stocks are pil- 
ing up in warehouses, while purchasing 
agents report that material inventories 
are “badly out of balance.” And they 
sound a note of warning: “The stage 
may be set for another period similar 
to the inventory recession of 1949.” 


PILED UP COUNTERS 


Gimbels, New York, crisply sums up 
the situation: “Shortages? Malarkey.” 
Retailers, caught with their inventories 
up, are keeping their fingers crossed 
these days, even though dollar sales 
are also up. Consumers are more re- 
luctant to part with their cash after 
two waves of scare buying. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


All this adds up to the fact that 
emphasis is again on selling. Advertis- 
ing budgets are being upped, promo- 
tion efforts doubled to push the goods 
over the counters. TV is an outstanding 
example of the sales slump. Cotton and 
rayon people are also worried, while 
cigarette makers, taking no chances, 
are intensifying their sales spiels. 


ENTR’ACTE 


One brave word comes from General 
Electric. A spokesman, commenting on 
radio and video receiver prospects, says 
the company expects “to maintain a 
high sales volume in the months ahead.” 
But he also adds: “with increased 
dealer promotion.” Everyone earnestly 
agrees that shortages are bound to oc- 
cur—perhaps in the last half of the 
year. Prexy Richard L. White, of 
Landers, Frary & Clark (electrical ap- 
pliances), sizes it up: “A definite re- 
duction in production in the second 
quarter of 1951, and a further and 
sharper reduction in the last half of 
1951—probably at least 40% below the 
record-breaking points of the last half 
of 1950.” 


WHAT COMES NEXT? 


While mobilization is steadily forging 
ahead, its impact has yet to be felt 
severely by the civilian economy. The 
resilience of our industrial machine has 
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again been underestimated. Business- 
men, turning to the Washington plan- 
ners for guidance, find a curious air of 
indecision. Recently, the latter couldn’t 
seem to make up their minds about im- 
position of the long-heralded controlled 
materials plan. When it comes it will 
really cramp civilian output, make 
people sharply aware of the rearma- 
ment program. 


HOUSEFRAUS HEP 


Price controls bumble along, wage 
stabilization is at an impasse. The lat- 
est price regulations, covering 60% of 
food purchases in the nation’s 560,000 
retail food stores, come at a time when 
the upward sweep in prices is losing 
pressure. One reason: cagy housewives 
are practising hand to mouth buying. 
Reports the American Institute of Food 
Distribution: “Consumer spending has 
turned so careful that dollar business 
of food distributors is now showing a 
smaller increase then the rise in prices.” 


MEN TALK 


What has happened to the nation is 
a general psychological letdown result- 
ing from comparatively good interna- 
tional news. The immediate outlook ap- 
pears good. Defense Mobilizer Charles 
E. Wilson purrs contentedly. “Miracles” 
of production have made this country 
“measurably safer.” But the long-term 
planners, thinking of next year, and the 
year after that, aren’t so happy. They 
point out that we can’t afford a lack- 
adaisical air just because the news tick- 
ers don’t punch out bad news. And 
Defense Secretary Marshall expresses 
amazement about our complacency. 


MONEY TALKS 


It’s hard to keep people geared up 
indefinitely unless there’s a_ crisis. 
They're conditioned by war news, wit- 
ness their reaction to the Korean in- 
vasion, and the Chinese intervention. 
More important, they've been sold on 
the ingenuity of American business. 
General feeling is that we'll have more 
guns and butter, too. Latest figures by 
the SEC on capital expenditure plans 
by industry seem to bear this out. The 
anticipated rate of outlay will exc 
by 29% last year’s $18.5 billion, and 
will top the $19.2 billion record of 
1948 by 24%. The 45% increase sched- 
uled by manufacturing companies ac 
counts for most of this gain—about $3.7 
billion out of a total increase of $5.4 
billion. Relative increases among 0 
classes range from 41% in transportation 
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other than railroads (up 33%), to 10% 
in the commercial and miscellaneous 
category. Higher prices are a factor, but 
at least two-thirds of the rise will be 
represented by higher physical volume. 


TAPPING THE TILL 


Where will the money come from? A 
McGraw-Hill study of capital expan- 
sion plans indicates that it will be fur- 
nished by that old standby—internal 
funds. For all manufacturing, deprecia- 
tion and retained profits are expected 
to supply 85% of the necessary money. 
Government aid, in the form of rapid 
amortization authorizations, will free 
additional capital. New stock issues will 
provide only 1% of total funds. 


UP UP UP 


Tip-off as to just how high, wide, 
and handsome business activity is fly- 
ing is given by the proposal to boost 
by $40 million the capital funds of 
National City Bank, New York, the 
nation’s second largest. As Chairman 
Brady soberly explains: “Expansion of 
production and trade and the rise in 
prices and national income have 
brought corresponding increases in the 
funds entrusted to us and in the de- 
mand for loans.” 


SMALLER CROP 


Increasing needs of our expansion 
will require more technically skilled 
personnel. We're facing a_ technical 
manpower shortage, warns Westing- 
house Electric’s H. N. Muller, Jr., that 
threatens to become critical in the near 
future. There'll be 32,500 new engi- 
neering graduates in 1951 (50,000 each 
in 1949, 1950). But looking beyond 
1951: “In 1952 the number of grad- 
uates will decline to 25,000; by 1953 
to 20,000; and by 1954, 17,000.” It’s 
not uncommon these days to meet an 
engineering senior walking around the 
campus with five or six job offers in 
his pocket. 


LABOR PAINS 


General employment continues to 
mount, reached a new post-war high a 
few weeks ago. At work were 60.1 mil- 
lion out of a total labor force of 62.3 
million. Most of this gain has been in 
the civilian goods sector. Biggest in- 
crease was registered in the aircraft in- 
dustry. Overall increase since Korea 
was more than 100,000, bringing the 
total to 362,000 workers. Another 70- 
Odd thousand are expected to be 
added in next couple of months. Manu- 
facturing employment is only 1% be- 
hind the WW II peak of 16.1 million 
workers. Result of high-level business 
activity is a growing shortage of skilled 
workers: draftsmen, tool designers, ma- 

ists. 
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The Friden Automatie Calculator “thinks” 


its way through figure problems 

































































@ Exclusive features enable the 
Friden to perform more steps 
in figure-work without operator 
decisions than any other calcu- 
lating machine ever developed. 

To business firms and indus- 
trial plants—large or small, and 
no matter how specialized — 
Friden brings amazing short cuts 
in payroll calculations, invoic- 


* Figure 


—to proved answers— with uncanny speed 








Cuttrmaticalby 


IT TAKES WORK 
OUT OF FIGURE-WORK 


ing, percentages, discounts. It 
speeds through the figure-work 
of taxes, interest, inventory, engi- 
neering .. . statistics of every 
kind. You have to SEE it to 
believe it! 

You and the Friden Man will 
discover important applications 
of Friden “figure thinking” in 
terms of your own business. 


ory a Gridom— phone or write the Friden Man near you. Friden 
sales, instruction and service available throughout the U.S. and the world. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., Inc., San Leandro, California 
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© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 

























Fact AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 





DO MORE THAN YOUR JOB 


Every man I have ever known, who registered notable 
advancement, has emphasized the importance of doing 
more than the work assigned. Henry P. Davison, who be- 
came ]. P. Morgan & Company’s foremost partner, confided 
to me how he climbed the ladder. Starting as a bank clerk, 
his method was to train someone to take over his duties. 
Then, when shifts, promotions came, he was free to ac- 
cept more responsible work. This system, in his case, proved 
limitlessly successful. He climbed and climbed. 

Recently, I wrote the president of one of New York’s 
very largest banks to look into the record of a youngish 
friend. Here ‘was the verdict: He renders very satisfactory 
services; but not one of his superiors has ever recommended 
that he be advanced. In other words, this young man, ap- 
parently, was simply doing his duties well—nothing more. 

Over 40 years ago I became assistant financial editor of 
the New York Journal of Commerce. I was ambitious. My 
superior tried to impress upon me that the one way to 
avoid getting into trouble was not to stick your neck out, to 
confine yourself to doing your daily assigned duty, nothing 
more. But this did not appeal to me. I started writing a 
column of financial comment, after finishing my regular 
daily duties, which kept me on the job extra hours every 
night. Time after time the editor-in-chief put me on the 
carpet, criticized what I had written. Finally I said: “All 
right, I'll stop writing this column.” He blew up! Result: I 
was made financial editor, my superior*was dismissed. 

Perhaps it’s all right to “play safe.” My philosophy has 
been very different. I’ve always ardently sought to do more 
than the job called for. In my case, it has paid satisfactorily. 
So, I advise every other young person to reach out to do 
more than strictly allotted duties. 


* 


Good work makes any job good. 
* 


PERON RIDING FOR A FALL? 


The most troublesome country in the Western Hemisphere 
today is Argentina. President Peron is decisively heading 
towards dictatorship, following fast in the footsteps of Hitler, 
Mussolini, Stalin. His suppression of one of the nation’s two 
most important independent newspapers, La Prensa, fits 
into the invariable pattern of governmental absolutism. 
Tyrants cannot stand up against a free press. Their diaboli- 
cal autocracy always is too vulnerable, open to destruction 
under criticism. Every such reign throughout history has 
ended ignominiously. The same fate will unquestionably 
overtake the conscienceless Peron—aided and abetted by 
his ultra-ambitious, domineering, self-seeking wife. How 
long he will last, nobody today can foretell. That he will 
sooner or later be swept aside cannot be doubted. 
Meanwhile, he is a painful thorn in the side of the United 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


States, of all freedom-loving peoples. Under existing crucial 
international conditions, however, our Administration must 
act most diplomatically, must avoid, if possible, an open 
rupture. 


EMPLOYEES TREATED HUMANELY 


Every Spring patrons of one chain of restaurants in New 
York find a notice to this effect prominently posted: “All 
our restaurants will close at 6 o'clock on to permit 
our senior personnel to attend a dinner in their honor.” 
This is for employees who have been with the organiza- 
tion for 10 years or longer—there were 1,300 last year. An 
increasing number of corporations and firms are doing 
kindly, considerate things for long-service employees. Some 
present them with gold watches or other valuable tokens. 
Some—as in the case of our own company—treat such em- 
ployees to an annual all-day picnic and grant an extra 
week's vacation, supplemented by a cash bonus for each 
year of service. (See Lawrence Stessin article, Fores, 
March 15, 1951.) 

All this is admirable. Almost all managements in the past 
accorded deplorably little consideration to workers who 
performed creditably year after year. Family-owned busi- 
nesses were sometimes an exception. But corporations, with 
few exceptions, acted “soullessly” towards their workfolks. 
This writer 30 years ago warned in these pages: “Unless 
employers do more for their employees than they are do- 
ing, the time will come when politicians will step in and 
do the job ruthlessly in a way managements will not like.” 
That day dawned—dawned with a vengeance. Labor, un- 
conscionably kowtowed to by selfish, vote-seeking poli- 
ticians, has been ruling the roost, dominating government, 
acting petulantly rather than patriotically. 

This, however, should not dissuade employers from treat- 
ing worthy employees magnanimously, generously, kindly. 
Unions admittedly make such a policy difficult, if not almost 
impossible. Nevertheless, this is no excuse for manage- 
ments not exercising maximum effort to cultivate the friend- 
ship and loyalty of their workpeople, especially those of 
long service. 





* 
Be boss—of yourself. 
* 


AMERICANS NOT DOWNHEARTED 


That Americans are not downhearted, despite everything, 
was dazzlingly demonstrated at Easter. In New York 
churches could not cope with the myriads of people who 
wanted to worship. Hotels and restaurants were swamped. 
Notwithstanding the chilly weather, Fifth Avenue ws 
crowded with paraders, bedecked as gaily as ever, although 
their spectacular hats, flowers and furs were all the women 
could display. The whole exhibition was inspiring. True, 
there was quite a sprinkling of uniforms, worn by men and 
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women. But this somber reminder that we are living in an 
atmosphere of war did not dampen the spirit of the people. 
Easter celebrates the Resurrection, the triumph of life 
over death, the advent of Spring, with all the rebirth, all 
the resuscitation, all the new promise it brings to mankind 
throughout the world. 
Let us not become downcast! 
* 
How you spend your own time largely 
determines how far you will go. 
* 
Ideas have to be hitched as well as hatched. 
+ 













FLATTERED, FLABBERGASTED, BUT— 


I was tremendously flattered, even flabbergasted, by a 
7-column headline accorded a talk I made at a relatively 
unimportant convention. My talk completely dominated the 
front page of the local newspaper. Several columus. With 
a most flattering, laudatory introduction. 



























































F I was somewhat mystified, because as a veteran news- 
: paperman I couldn't rate 
my observations halt-way 

: UNUSUAL INCIDENTS worthy of such extraord- 

. inary prominence. 

Later, the explanation transpired. 

s, Some of my waggish friends had contacted tke loca: 
newspaper, had made a business deal with it to get out a 

st “Special Edition of B. C. Forbes’ Speech,” printing only 

10 two or three copies. 

i. The regular edition of the newspaper, as I recall, con- 

th tained perhaps half-a-dozen lines on my talk—all it was 

3. worth. 

= It was a spectacular spoof. It worked. For a brief spell— 

, a very brief spell—I felt rather deliriously important. 

a When the truth came out, I was reduced to microscopic 

” size! 

n- 

i- To win the game, have aim 

nt, + 

at- CAN U.S. BRING WORLD UTOPIA? 

Fe Point Four envisions a grandiose Utopia to be brought 

about by the United States, at the cost of incalculable bil- 

“i lions of dollars. I am moved to echo the words of Repre- 

of sentative Rich, of Pennsylvania. whenever expenditures, 
appropriations were recommended to Congress: “Where is 
the money to come from?” 

Idealism, to fructify, must always be tempered with 
tealism. 

My judgment is that America is rushing headlong into 
too heavy commitments, that billion-dollar expenditures to 
achieve Point Four should be delayed until we first meet 

ing, our budgeted astronomical military expenditures. Self- 
‘ork Preservation is the first law of life. Let us, therefore, con- 
who centrate meanwhile on attaining such military might, here 
ned. and in the lands of our Allies, as will, as far as humanly 
was Possible, insure the preservation of countries committed to 
ugh freedom, Should we fall down on that objective, should 
men We fail to combat Communism, should Russia succeed in 
rue, overrunning Europe and Asia, Point Four would fly out of 
and the window. Mankind’s fate would be appalling. 
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WHO’S KIDDING WHO ON INFLATION? 


Because, at the moment, the Government is collecting 
more in taxes than it is actually paying out, some people 
have concluded we are in good shape. Because, at the 
moment, some lines, such as television, have a large in- 
ventory and have cut prices to move them, a number of 
people think rising prices are halted, that inflation will 
get no worse. 

Complete nonsense. The Government is committed to 
spend over $12 billion more this fiscal year than it is 
likely to collect; planned expenditures for next year in- 
dicate a much, much greater deficit. Until the budget is 
balanced, inflation will get worse, the dollar will buy less 
ard less. 

The only way to halt the subtle undermining of our 
economy brought on by spending more than we collect is 
to raise taxes greatly, and sharply reduce non-essential gov- 
ernment spending, including the wasting of estimated bil- 
lions by the military. At least $10 billion in new taxes are 
needed. The longer this is postponed by weak-kneed poli- 
ticians, the less our dollars will buy. A display of Byrd-like 
guts on budget pruning, and the enactment of new taxes 
can halt inflation. But until that takes place, there will 
be no halt. 

It’s funny that so many of us don't realize that, in ef- 
fect, we are paying new taxes when our dollars buy less. 
Inflation is simply a ruinous way of meeting the bill that 
we don’t pay in the first place. 

No temporary, surface-shiny developments can cover the 
fact that our present unbalanced government budget means, 
very simply, that the dollars in our pocket will buy less 
with every passing day.—_MALCOLM ForBEs. 





First things first. Point Four could, should wait. Prepa- 
ration to meet Soviet military aggression cannot. 

Long ago it was announced that Stalin’s ambition was 
to bleed America so severely that it would become im- 
paired, impotent—bankrupt. Our national expenditures 
should please him. We taxpayers are confronted with wholly 
unprecedented burdens, mainly for our far-flung program 
of defense. 

Why reach out, at this most crucial time, to incur avoid- 
able international obligations? I simply cannot swallow the 
idea that Uncle Sam is today in financial position to be- 
come Santa Claus for every backward nation throughout 
the world. Admittedly, the International Development Ad- 
visory Board, headed by capable Nelson Rockefeller, has 
drawn up an alluring report, idealistic recommendations, 
entailing, as a starter, according to the New York Times, 
expenditures of $4,500,000,000. 

Sheer nonsense is it, in my opinion, to assume that Amer- 
ican investors are prepared to risk employment of billions 
of dollars in the least prosperous, the most depressed, the 
most backward countries on earth. Past experience of Amer- 
icans in investing money in far more advanced countries 
has proved disastrously unprofitable, both in the Western 
and Eastern hemisphere. 

America’s Point One. unquestionably should be all-out 
preparation for defense. Point Four unquestionably should 
wait. 

* 


Work either thrills or kills. You choose. 





BUSINESS UNDER THE BOMB 


When and if the mushrooms blossom, 
the big town won't close up shop 


BEHIND THE MASSIVE stone walls at 33 
Liberty St., New York, the typewriters 
and accounting machines were clicking 
in steady staccato when the siren 
wailed. On one side of the polished ma- 
hogany desks, dictating executives 
broke off. On the other, stenographers’ 
pencils scratched to a hesitant stop, and 
the typewriter clack hushed. Moving in 
a driving human wave, 3,000 men and 
women on seven floors moved to the 
elevators, which sucked them into the 
five levels of steel and concrete below 
ground. Far above the rising and falling 
siren, unheard in Manhattan, too late 
for radar or the Lockheed F-94 jets, 
streaked a TU-72 bomber; from its 
open belly, a speck arced downward 
tcward the financial district. 

This is how the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York would brace itself 
for the atomic bomb. What would hap- 
pen after the speck became a blinding 
flash and a mile-high smoke mushroom 
depends on several factors: an air burst, 
2,000 feet above the ground, might 
wreck only the top three or four floors 
of the Federal Reserve; a ground-zero 
impact would reduce the Bank to a 
heap of rubble; it would take months 
to excavate down to the $5% billion in 
gold bars 85 feet below the street, let 
alone extricate the office managers and 
typists in the underground labyrinths. 

Wherever the illuminated nightmare 

struck, however, the atomic bomber’s 
mission—to put New York out of busi- 
ness—would almost surely fail. Even an 
impact burst on the Federal Reserve 
would be a knockdown, not a knockout. 
In Boston or Philadelphia or Newark— 
close enough to communicate with the 
hundreds of banks it services—New 
York Federal Reserve would resume 
operations within days. For months, it 
has dispatched microfilmed daily rec- 
ords (plus all basic records) to a soli- 
tary spot in fashionable Westchester. 
Surviving New York presonnel would 
be transferred—mostly by railroad—to 
the nearest unhit conimunications cen- 
ter. The daily flow of 1,000,000 checks 
worth $25 million would continue. “We 
simply will not be stopped,” declares a 
high-ranking VP. 

If Wall Street is ever pulverized in 
the mushroom of nuclear fission, it will 
certainly not bury high finance in Amer- 
ica. Last summer, the city’s stockbrokers 
began their squirrel-like chore of dupli- 
cating and burying records. Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, which 
handles 10% of all the Street’s stock 
transactions, can re-establish its entire 
operation in Chicago in a few days 


from the carbons of all records regu- 
larly sent to Salt Lake City. It takes 
13% minutes for the New York staff to 
wheel its files into the vault. Chase Na- 
tional Bank, Empire Trust Company, 
and the other New York banks are 
microfilming contracts, loan agreements, 
notes, securities, mortgage records, ac- 
count ledgers, and security accounts. As 
soon as they're made, they go to moun- 
tain retreats in the Catskills and Poco- 
nos, to hideouts in Maine and Vermont. 
Storage is no problem: 100 lbs. of pa- 
per records can be photographed on a 
roll that fits into a vest pocket. 

There is precedent for predicting that 
the atom bomb’s effect will not be per- 
manent. On August 23, 194l1—a Friday 
—a Gerinan bomb made a direct hit on 
the book room of a London bank, de- 
stroying all records. On Saturday, all 
accounts were reconstructed from dupli- 
cates in the country. Monday, the bank 
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CONEDICO’S SEARING: 
rground 


opened for business in an unhit build- 
ing. (Those who think too much is be- 
ing done too soon are reminded that 
record duplication was begun by Eng- 
lish firms in 1937, two years before war 
broke out.) 

Of 31 life insurance companies sur- 
veyed by the Life Office Management 
Association, virtually all are going 
through the tedious task of duplication: 
microfilm, punch cards, carbon copies, 
photostats. The 31 companies have 
3,939 field offices which “would be in 
a position to go to work at once” if the 
big home offices were bombed out. 

There are, in fact, places even an A- 
bomb can’t penetrate—or probably 
wouldn’t. Say the Civil Defense author- 
ities: “An air burst is much more likely 
than one at ground level. Thus, an un- 
derground vault sealed against water 
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CD’S WALLANDER: 
above ground... 


and atomic radiation would be virtually 
indestructible.” Says the American 
Bankers Association: “There is nothing 
peculiar to an A-bomb attack to be reck- 
oned with in designing bank vaults and 
safes with A-bomb attacks in mind,” 
The Hiroshima blast offers more than 
verbal reassurance: Teikoku Bank Lim- 
ited was directly under the bomb, and 
although the building was completely 
demolished, the contents of a Mosler 
safe—above ground—were unaffected, 
Even the safe door worked. As fo’ New 
York City itself, the latest CD opinion 
has it that “Manhattan, with its pre- 
ponderance of steel and concrete build- 
ings, is the safest area in the world.” 

The National City Bank boasts that 
is has the “third strongest vault in the 
country’"—beaten only by Fort Knox 
and the Federal Reserve of N.Y. Chase 
National’s vaults are steel reinforced, 
with 12-foot-thick concrete walls. The 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. and 
branches has 58 vaults set deep in Man- 
hattan rock. During the London blitz, 
the only vault records damaged were 
those kept behind doors which were 
not watertight. There is practically no 
case of a vault being torn apart. 


Int. Photos 
PORT’S CAV ANAUGH: 
on the water... 


Among the financial set only Kidder 
Peabody & Co. isn’t worrying too much 
about the Bomb. Its answer to the 
Forses inquiry: “To hell with the atom 
bomb!” 

Though a department store’s stock 
could hardly be shipped to the country, 
basic records, insurance policies, ac- 
counts payable and accounts receivable 
can be duplicated. Macy’s is microfilm- 
ing; Gimbel Bros. and Brooklyn’s Abra- 
ham & Straus are still in the discussion 
stage. Amidst all the preparation, there 
is still time for humor. At a recent 
board meeting of Macy's executives, it 
was suggested that the huge lettering, 
“MACY'S” on the store’s roof 
painted out and in its place be paint 
a large, black arrow and the words: 
“To Wall Street.” 

Not all of New York is giving the 
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4BOMB MUSHROOM: 
... the services will keep going 


A-bomb a second thought. Of a dozen 
small manufacturing plants quizzed in 
Brooklyn and Long Island, not one 
could list plans which would enable it 
to continue operations should it be in 
the target area. Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
and Leviton Mfg. Co. do top secret de- 
nse work, say they can't release any 
information about their plants. Most, 
Owever, seem to have no preservation 
program at all and are surprised that 
any is expected. Several of the negative 
reactions: Arma Corp. (high precision 
instruments and assemblies): “Too busy 
‘o give out any information.” Edw. 
Weck & Co., Inc. (surgical instru- 
ments): “We haven’t got around to 
making any plans.” Killmorgen Optical 

tp. (precision optics and projection 
lenses) : “Ridiculous! You don’t really 
think the atom bomb will fall—do you?” 
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On the other hand, the large corpora- 
tions are giving the A-Bomb a great 
deal of thought. All U. S. Rubber and 
U. S. Steel plants are microfilming, and 
the latter has 12 microfilm centers 
stretched across the country to serve 
its subsidiaries. General Foods Corp., 
which has its headquarters in N. Y., be- 
gan an elaborate “Safe Storage of Vital 
Records Program” last August. Micro- 
film equipment was purchased, and the 
105 most vital records were duplicated 
and stored in a “small steel and con- 
crete fortress” about 250 miles from 
New York. General Foods has also is- 
sued bulletins outlining record preserva- 
tion steps to all of its scattered units. 

Best study of the pitfalls and meth- 
ods of record preservation has been 
made by the National Records Manage- 
ment Council in New York. NRMC 
points out that record duplication is 
often needlessly costly—“Approximately 
35% of all records kept by American 
businesses are unessential to company 
operations and therefore should be de- 
stroyed.” By first analyzing and rating 
all records and by making extra carbon 
copies of many, the actual number to 
be microfilmed can be whittled down 
to a small fraction of the total. 

Business has been spurred into ac- 
tion by the city’s Civil Defense Program 
begun last July. CD workers are oper- 
ating on the grim premise that Russia 
would drop two bombs—if she dropped 
any—resulting in 300,000 casualties 
(half would be killed outright). Com- 
missioner Arthur W. Wallander, top 
man in New York’s Civil Defense, re- 
iterates over and over that “there will 
be no mass evacuation—before or after.” 
Since most American business is closely 
linked with New York, the city must be 
kept running as normally as is humanly 
possible. All city departments—Police, 
Fire, Public Works, Medical, Public 
Health, Rehousing, Welfare, Transpor- 
tation—are geared to any disaster. Pri- 
vate railroads, trucking, buses, airlines, 
and shipping are ready to divert half 
their equipment to direct emergency 
duty: rushing the wounded to -safety 
and bringing in medical supplies. (The 
remaining half will continue to carry 
out the daily routine of transporting 
commuters and freight.) Of the 5,500 
buses in the city, 800 are being pre- 
pared for split-second conversion to 
ambulances: Collapsible stretchers fit 
under the seats. New York’s entire fleet 
of 11,760 taxicabs and 37,583 drivers 
will provide emergency transportation 
to and from trouble spots. 

But neither business nor life will con- 
tinue long without communications, 
electricity and food. Consolidated Edi- 
son’s President Hudson Searing has or- 
ganized his emergency fieldmen into 
combat groups on military lines. On 24- 
hour call, each technician is trained to 
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handle every job in the crew; every 
crew is ready to work anywhere in the 
city. 

If Hiroshima proved bank vaults 
could withstand atomic pounding, it 
also established the durability of un- 
derground wiring. With virtually all of 
New York’s miles of wires buried, ex- 
tensive destruction of telephone and 
power lines is unlikely. To supply 
power, Manhattan is covered with a 
live wire grid. High tension feeder 
cables run along the avenues; low ten- 
sion network cables cut through the 
streets. Within the grid layout, any 
damaged block or group of blocks can 
be cut out of the system with no halt 
in supply to other areas. If avenue 
wires are cut, power can be ‘switched 
within a few hours to a parallel feeder. 

Generating stations are more vulner- 
able. But even if one or two are de- 
stroyed, whatever is left of the crew 
will set up lines to transfer power from 
undamaged generators. Realists, elec- 
tricians figure no power will be needed 
where the bomb hits. Their immediate 
task: to maintain service in unhit or 
slightly damaged areas, rather than re- 
build facilities in destroyed localities. 

Like Con Edison, New York Tele- 
phone is pre-toughened by storm, fire 
and accident. Working with civilian 
and the armed services authorities, en- 
gineers have set up alternate cable 
routes among the 60 widely-separated 
central offices in the city and between 
New York and other centers. To com- 
bat sabotage, employee passes are in 
use, terminal rooms, building entrances, 
manhole covers are kept locked, special 
break-in alarms have been installed. 

To keep workers alive, Commissioner 
Wallander reports basic foods will move 





MERRILL LYNCH BOMB DRILL: 
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under top priority. Large bakeries on 
the outskirts of the city stand waiting 
to triple production and their trucks 


are earmarked for carrying emergency 
rations. 


As all five boroughs in New York 
City are surrounded by water on at 
least three sides, shipping and boat men 


SATURDAY OPEN SHOP 


will probably bear the brunt of evacu- 
ating the hospital (top capacity is 87,- 
000) overflow. They've got approxi- 
mately 5,000 small craft, tugs, light- 
ers, railroad-carfloats, ferries, excursion 
boats, steamships, and seaplanes in 
good shape. Commissioner Edward 
Cavanagh, Director of the city’s Water- 


Public Relations of Walter Kidde & Co. of Belleville, N. J., were recently 
dealt a full house by wide awake, community-minded Tommy Perrota, member 


Perrota’s scheme: the Belleville plant was left invitingly open on a Saturday. 
Employees and executives were welcome to work as long as they wanted—but 
| had to donate some portion of their time-and-a-half to the local Lutheran 
Hospital Fund. Results: a full parking lot on D-Day; $8,800 in the hospital 
kitty; and increased production for the world’s largest manufacturer of CO* 


i local 146 U.A.A.A.W., C.LO. 


fire extinguishers. 


Said highly gratified John Kidde, “. . 


. a tremendous expression of real 


Americanism by labor.” Perrota and followers, steamed up by Kidde’s labor- 
management cooperation, presently plan to “sell” their painless money-raising 


scheme to other labor outfits. 





borne Transportation, states with quiet 
conviction: “Transportation by water 
can never be knocked out.” 

Russia may not know it yet, but New 
York won't take the A-Bomb lying 
down. If the Kremlin is wise, it will 
look for somebody else’s—or no one’s— 
yard to mess up. 


SPIT ’N SAVVY 


Ir FACTORY men operated strictly by 
the textbook, thinks bouncy, balding 
Frank K. Shallenberger of Stamford’s 
Graduate School ef Business, their work 
would never get done, So to make sure 
his industrial management students get 
the kind of practical savvy it takes to 
keep industry rolling, Shallenberger ex- 
poses them to the real thing in one of 
the nation’s smallest factories: Stan- 
ford’s unique industrial laboratory. 

Each term, 80 students put aside 
their textbooks, pitch into the job of 
actually designing, scheduling and pro- 
ducing a new product. Authentic fin- 
ished goods come off a pilot line, with 
students providing the methods analysis 
and time standards required to plan 
commercial assembly line production. 
Students finance the manufacturing, 
consume the entire output themselves. 

How realistic Shallenberger’s simu- 
lated “in-plant” atmosphere’ gets at 
times was apparent last week. The lab 
—like any other small manufacturer— 
found itself beset by materials short- 
ages, had to call time out to revise its 
production targets. 

Facing up to short supplies of the 
Alnico permanent magnets required in 
the current project—500 tiny electric 
motors—the student plant manage 
called together his staff, made the hard 
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decision to cut back scheduled produc- 
tion 50%. Teams were sent out to can- 
yass vendors, dig up even enough mag- 
nets for 250 units. Shallenberger be- 
lieves students learned an important 

asing problem in a way they will 
not forget. (Last fall, the lab’s purchas- 
ing team contacted suppliers, accepted 
the lowest bid, only to have the sup- 
plier fail to deliver as agreed.) 

Another realistic in-plant problem not 
in the textbook: so-called “standard” 
plastic tubing ordered for one operation 
actually varied considerably in size, 
caused considerable difficulties in as- 
sembly. So students decided to make- 
shift their own. A team was assigned 
to construct the required plastic mould- 
ing machine, soon will start turning out 
plastic castings in the lab. 

No disparager of textbook training, 
Shallenberger feels nevertheless that 
tests like these of students’ practical 
resourcefulness ought to be part of all 
management training. 

The lab itself is deliberately unpre- 
tentious: two tiny rooms tucked away 
in a corner of the Stanford campus, 
crammed with some $30,000 worth of 
machine tools (which Stanford got from 
war-surplus for $1,500). Students must 
make equipment do for any job, in 
cramped working space. “Just enough 
room,” quips the professor, “for every- 
thing but the students.” 

Shallenberger wants it that way. 
From preliminary adjustment and re- 
conditioning of the tools through fin- 
ished product, the future plant man- 
agers are strictly on their own. Shal- 
lenberger is on hand for advice, but 
insists students crack the tough nuts 
themselves if possible, iron out produc- 
tion bugs by trial and error. 

Shallenberger is proud of the results 
tumed out thus far. One student-de- 
signed product—a home meat-chopper— 
was so good it couldn’t be produced: 
it infringed patents held by a restau- 
rant equipment manufacturer. Indus- 
trial concerns in the area apparently 
think Shallenberger’s product is pretty 
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SHALLEN6=KGtK. beyond the book 


good too. They have called in classes 
to devise methods and cost-cutting pro- 
grams in their plants, report cracker- 
jack results, invariably invite them to 
come back. 

Says Shallenberger: “In as dynamic 
a field as production, book learning is 
a poor substitute for practical experi- 
ence. . . . Some things you can only 
learn the hard way.” His formula: turn 
students loose, make them improvise, 
don’t protect them from the hard 
knocks. That, says he, is how a good 
production man is made. 


SLAUGHTER OF 
INNOCENTS? 


ADD THE SMALL businessman’s lament 
to that of the labor chief. He, too, 
doesn’t like the way the defense pro- 
gram is shaping up, claims that Na- 
tional Production Authority “sentences 
my business to death, but won't tell me 
why.” By the thousands, he and his 
kind have been bombarding congress- 
men and anyone else who will listen 
with a two-fold complaint: can’t get 
materials for civilian production; can’t 
get defense contracts. 





The politicos, m turn, avidly seized 
upon their plight to belabor the NPA, 
the Defense Dept., and harassed De- 
fense Mobilizer Wilson. Sen. Sparkman 
(D. Ala.), chairman of the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business, sol- 
emnly reported: “It is evident to your 
committee that NPA has been unsuc- 
cessful in its effort to get its program 
across to the business community.” 

Hooted small-business-champion Rep. 
Mike Mansfield (D. Mont.): “The fact 
is big business is in the saddle and the 
little businessman has little to do with 
defense production as far as Wilson and 
his crowd are concerned.” 

The trouble is easily diagnosed. End- 
use restrictions on metals, shortages in 
other materials, are hampering business, 
both big and small. (Item—aluminum 
end-use curbs threatened closing of 
14,000 fabricators unless modified.) 
NPA men admit tightening the supply 
noose, have relaxed or plan to relax 
some curbs. But as Director James L. 
Kelly of the Office of Small Business 
bluntly told a group. of uneasy New 
York businessmen: “There’s just not 
enough materials to go around.” 

Meanwhile, procurement men like 
Commander Philip F. Ashler, Chief 
Munitions Office, frankly state: “There’s 
not as much business available as most 
people are led to believe.” 

Way things stand, there’s no immedi- 
ate prospect that subcontractors will 
get a rush of orders similar to the flood 
in WW II. The government was spend- 
ing at the rate of $100 billion a year 
at last war’s peak. This time the figure 
won't reach half that amount. So far, 
the military effort is around 7-10% of 
the economy, might hit 18% by year’s 
end. 

Reason for all the hullabaloo about 
small business is the remembrance of 
the more than 300,000 firms that were 
WW II casualties. These were mainly 
in retail or service lines—manufacturing 
concerns actually increased by 30;000 
in that period. 
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“get off your industrial seat” 


Current shutdowns for lack of mate- 
rials are negligible, while actual failures 
are running below last year’s average. 
Real test will probably come later in 
the year, when the squeeze should real- 
ly begin to hurt. 

Meantime, with the educated nose 
of practised bird dogs, the Senate Small 
Business Committee has flushed a covey 
of shortcomings in the defense pro- 
gram. Some of these it has been trying 
to remedy. One method has been co- 
sponsorship of Business Clinics with 
local Chambers of Commerce. These 
are “traveling road shows” composed 
of representatives from the welter of 
defense agencies. Appearing in more 
than three-score cities, these clinics 
briefed some 60,000 bewildered busi- 
nessmen on the whys and wherefores 
of the procurement program, patiently 
explained how to bid for government 
contracts. 

Gist of their advice: “Get off your 
seat and acquaint procurement officers 
with what you can make .. . find out 
what they’re buying that you can make 

. use an intelligently prepared bro- 
chure outlining your facilities and ex- 
perience . . . it’s a selling job, just like 


getting a new account.” 

There is no law that permits the 
government to place contracts with 
anyone just because he’s a small busi- 
nessman. Cards, in fact, are stacked 
against the midgets—few are in a posi- 


tion to assume a prime contract. Inade- 
quate facilities, inexperience, unskilled 
workers, lack of capital and technical 
know-how are some of his drawbacks. 
Authorities feel his best “out” is to be- 
come a subcontractor, try to tie-in with 
one of the big prime contractors. 
Another obstacle is that procurement 
officers are going in more and more 
for negotiated bids, rather than formal 
advertisement for bids. Despite Secre- 
tary Marshall’s call for a broadening of 
the program’s industrial base, it’s a 


FERGUSON: 
try it now 


NOONAN: 


in the middle 


long way from the Pentagon Puzzle 
House to the local procurement officer. 

Many observers see a repetition of 
WW II experience, when almost two- 
thirds of the prime contracts went to 
100 firms, half to 33. Amount subcon- 
tracted to small business is unknown, 
but about one-third of the dollar total 
was let out to other suppliers by the 
big firms. A survey of the automobile 
industry in 1948 revealed that about 
56¢ out of every dollar received for war 
orders went to subcontractors and 
vendors; 63% of these firms were busi- 
nesses employing less than 500 em- 
ployees. (Definition of small business is 
up in the air. Some years ago the Com- 
merce Dept. used the figure of 100 em- 
ployees or less. More recently, the 
Defense Dept. took 500 or less to de- 
fine a “small business.”) 

First practical attempt to get subcon- 
tracts moving was made by the aggres- 
sive Air Force. Its New York office re- 
cently put on a two-week exhibit of 
parts needed by 27 prime contractors 
holding $250 million worth of orders. 
Hundreds of order-hungry, potential 
“subs” wandered through the aisles 
each day, submitted information on 
their facilities and experience for those 
items they thought they could work on. 
Big handicap for most: much of their 
machinery and equipment was not suit- 
able for the type of component needed. 
However, bringing together “primes” 
and “subs” is expected to prove fruit- 
ful. The idea may be adopted by other 
Air Force procurement centers, and the 
NPA is thinking of extending it to other 
services. 

‘The subcontracting picture is still 
clouded, with many prime contractors 
reluctant to tell their story (similar 
close mouthed policy in the last war is 
one reason for the current talk about 
“war hogs”). 

Bendix Aviation’s Radio Division (ra- 
dar equipment) has already let $22 mil- 
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lion, 40% to subcontractors employing — 
less than 100 workers. Its Eclipse-Pio- ” 
neer Div. has let out $8 million, ex. 
pects to be subcontracting between $5-- 
9 million monthly next year. But big 
Bendix, whose 14 manufacturing divi- 
sions hold an order backlog of $400 
million, won't disclose the really signifi. 
cant item: percentage of total business 
to be let to subcontractors. - 

Ford Motor (with a $500 million 
order to turn out Pratt & Whitney air- 
craft engines in Chicago) has already 
lined up more than 2,000 subcontrac- 
tors, 80% of whom it calls “small.” 

Lockheed Aircraft, which subcon- 
tracted only 18% of its WW II work, 
says it will let out 40% of its business 
(current backlog, $625 million). 

Wrote business-wise Ben Franklin in 
his Poor Richard’s Almanac 200 years 
ago: “God helps them that helps them- 


selves.” 


FERGUSON vs. FORD 


THREE YEARS and one million legal 
documents after its beginning, a weary 
Federal judge finally set a trial date 
last month for the long-drawn-out, in- 
tricate Ferguson vs. Ford suit. Orig- 
inally filed on January 8, 1948, it prob- 
ably set a record in the amount of 
damages asked: $341.6 million treble 
damages under provisions of the anti- 
trust laws. Suit alleged infringement of 
four tractor patents, a conspiracy to 
destroy Harry Ferguson, Inc., the pi- 
rating of personnel, and interference 
with company financing. 

Dramatis personae: Harry Ferguson 
and Harry Ferguson, Inc. ($10.6 mil- 
lion assets), against the Ford Motor Co. 
($1.3 billion assets) and certain of its 
officers (Henry Ford II, Ernest Breech, 
John R. Davis); tractor subsidiary 
Dearborn Motors Corp., Emest C. 
Kanzler, uncle to young Ford, and 
Grant L. Cook, company lawyer; and 
a number of dealers. 

Charge: that Ford violated an agree- 
ment to use Ferguson’s tractor design 
entered into October, 1938. Claim: that 
the relationship was broken November, 
1946, and that Ford has since copied 
Ferguson’s tractors. 

Young Ford denied the charges. But 
his motion to dismiss the suit was 
squashed by Federal court on April 21, 
1948, and a petition to transfer the 
suit to Detroit was denied Ford on May 
8, 1950 

Meanwhile, a million dollar galaxy 
of legal talent had amassed an unprece- 
dented number of documents, depost- 
tions, exhibits and displays from wit- 
nesses on both sides of the Atlantic. 
A three-month examination of Fergu- 
son alone produced 10,000 pages of 
testimony. In the course of pre- 
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proceedings eight Federal judges and a 
special master have worked on the com- 
plicated case. 

After a series of maneuvers by coun- 
sel on both sides, the case finally came 
toan impasse at the last pre-trial hear- 
ing on March 9 before Federal Judge 
Gregory T. Noonan, Southern District, 
N. Y. Question to be decided: whether 
or not the case could be put in five 
weeks, as Ferguson claimed, or five 
months, as Ford claimed. Judge Noonan 
suggested the October term, pointed 
out that he couldn’t ask a jury to sit 
out the summer months: “If the plaintiff 
waived jury trial. . . .” In a surprise 
move, Ferguson’s attorney, ex-trust- 
buster John F. Sonnett, so waived, 
pressed for an immediate trial. Despite 
Ford’s plea for a further delay, the 
Great Tractor Trial started to churn 
its way out of a 39-month mire. 


ANNUAL AMMO 


BiccesT ammunition in a corporation’s 
stockholder relations arsenal is the an- 
nual report, a publication aimed di- 
rectly at every investor. But once de- 
livered, will the shell penetrate share- 
holders’ apathy, or will it be a dud? 
Exploring for an effectively shaped 
charge in their own back yard, Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp. and Gen- 
eral Public Utilities Corp. have dis- 
carded the trend toward frills and color 
NM annual reports. Recent surveys of 
their shareholders indicated a taste for 
ungamished factual details. Confused 
managements ‘elsewhere may wonder 
Ow universal these findings are. 
Business minds could harmonize on 
€ note recently sounded by General 
Motors’ Board Chairman Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., who sees corporations’ an- 
nual reports “as the connecting link be- 
tween the earlier form of American 
business . . . and our modem corpora- 
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tion, in which . . . ownership and 
management have become widely sepa- 
rated.” Neither would they disagree 
with Sloan’s observation that the report 
“becomes a symbol . . . whereby the 
responsibility and authority of owner- 
ship can be stimulated... .” 

Armed with a questionnaire entitled 
“What Do You Know About Your In- 
vestments,” Reuter & Bragdon, Pitts- 
burgh stockholder relations counsel, 
turned for target data to the group hav- 
ing most to gain—the nation’s 13 to 15 
million shareholders. Gist of the quiz: 
Do shareholders grasp annual report 
financial sections? Do they understand 
companies operating problems and 
progress? What should reports contain, 


and what other material should a com- . 


pany supply owners and the public? 
Final distribution covered a represen- 
tative shareholder group of 13,142. 

Most frequent request from the 1,761 
respondents was for interim reports. In 
this era of supersonic motion an im- 
pressive majority (70.5%) calls for con- 
densed semi-annual reports. Quarterly 
earnings statements packaged with 
dividend checks are favored by 85.1%. 
More than half—63.6%—insisted on an- 
nual meeting reports. Briefs on taxes, 
legislation, labor contracts and other 
conditions affecting earings were 
called for by 74.7%, and reports on 
progress and services by 59.5%. 

Surveyors found ladies reluctant. Re- 
plies came from 89.2% of men ques- 
tioned. But only 10.8% of the women— 
who own the bulk of America’s wealth 
—answered. To an incidental query 
about withholding taxes on dividends, 
a stalwart majority showed thumbs 
down. The vote: 14.9%—yes; 79.6%—no. 

Allegheny Ludlum’s survey blood- 
hounds were loosed after directors 
bucked the trend toward lace valentine 
type reports in 1949. Record stock- 
holder approval met that year’s pic- 
tureless, one-color booklet. GPU was 
sold by a similar experiment. 

AL hastens to explain, however, the 
turn from pictures and charts is no 
backward step to the days when share- 
holders were all but ignored. While the 
new report was simplified and mono- 
chromatic, it met the test offered by 
Arthur E. Davis, Royal Typewriter Co. 
VP: “a report should be terse, precise, 
as completely informative as possible.” 

In stubborn opposition to Allegheny 
Ludlum’s and GPU’s conclusions are 
Reuter & Bragdon’s findings. Compared 
with the 68% of steel shareholders fa- 
voring plain facts, 63.8% of R. & B.’s 
respondents demanded more charts and 
pictures. 

Which beacon can management safe- 
ly follow? Dairy plant equipment mak- 
ers Cherry-Burrell cloaked their 1949 
report in austerity, but switched back 
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to colored charts and pictures for 1950. 
U.S. Rubber did the same. In an ef- 
fort to please everyone, B. F. Good- 
rich’s factual 1949 report boasted a 
lively brochure insert of plant and pro- 
duction action shots. 

Although GPU President A. F. Tegen 
and Allegheny Ludlum officials are 
happy with a solid block of sharehold- 
ers preferring facts to frills, there are 
other fronts to defend. Annual report 
specialist James F. Draper supports 
R. & B.’s findings, asserts many com- 
panies have not gone far enough for 
most people (Opinion Research shows 
only about half of all shareholders read 
beyond the highlights in a report). As 
Philip Morris, General Motors and a 
host of others recognize, an eye-appeal- 
ing report can be a powerful instrument 
for attracting potential investors, ce- 
menting employee and public relations. 

However corporate strategy is 
mapped, shareholder response shows a 
healthy desire to be on the receiving 
end of continuing, complete reports on 
companies owned. If shareholders don’t 
respond it may mean not armor-plated 
apathy, but poor marksmanship. 


OUT OF THE WOODS 


AFTER a discouraging week, Tennessee 
fertilizer salesman Al Woods reported 
glumly to his boss: “I can’t get any- 
where. Every place I go, they tell me 
four other fellows have got there first.” 
His boss’ answer: “You'd better keep 
going, Al. There’s 20 more behind you.” 

Twenty years later Commercial Sol- 
vents President J. Albert Woods (see 
cover) is saying the same thing. As 
yearling chief of a small ($48.5 million 
assets) chemical company with a high- 
ly volatile basic product (alcohol), 
Woods is trying to crash markets where 
sheer salesmanship pays off. 

When alcohol prices broke sharply 





in late 1948, Solvents thought its 
plentiful production of penicillin would 
put the brake on slumping net sales. 
But so many fermenters got into the 
penicillin act in 1949 that the tumble 
was accelerated. Solvents’ sales dropped 
37%—from $55 million in *47 to $33.3 
million in *49. 

Last year, increased chemical prices 
and a heavier accent on packaged and 
merchandised products (PEAK anti- 
freeze, Bacitracin in combinations for 
animal feed supplements and for hu- 
man use) lifted sales halfway back— 
to $45 million. This year, promises 
salesman Woods, more products—in- 
cluding antibiotic feed supplement 
Bacifern and insecticide Dilan—should 
help CS to a sales net of “$60 million 
plus.” 

In addition to the hoped-for increase, 
1951 should see a changed emphasis in 
the CS product mix. Agricultural and 
industrial chemicals will account for the 
same proportion of sales—21% and 34% 
respectively. But packaged pharma- 
ceuticals will edge from 14 to 16% and 
potables from 10 to 14%, while special- 
ties (mostly anti-freeze) will cut a 16% 
slice of the year-end pie chart instead 
of 1950's 21%. 


HAIR BRAINSTORM 


CLEOPATRA took society by storm 
when she dipped her hair in a henna 
dye. Overnight, her titian locks started 
a new rage, and the price of Egyptian 
Henna soared higher than the pyra- 
mids. But Cleo’s excursion into hair 
coloring was only a commercial ripple 
compared with what the hair dye manu- 
facturers say they are doing to and 
for 50 million U. S. women. Hair dye’s 
“big three”—Tintair, Clairol, and Roux— 
are vigorously splashing color all over 
each other as they fight for a consumer 


HOME HAIRDO: $3.75 plus domestic bother | 


market that gives $150 million yearly 
to beauty parlors for tinting woman’s 
“crowning glory.” (Man’s, too; beau- 
ticians report that men are flocking in 
back doors. Tintair claims that 10% 
of its sales are keeping the grey out 
of gentlemen’s temples. ) 

Tintair, the home hair dye, is 
mainly responsible for the recent noisy 
revival of interest in hair coloring. 
Promoted by PR pundit Carl Byoir, 
Tintair erupted last Fall with a news- 
paper - magazine - radio- TV campaign 
that no American woman could avoid 
seeing or hearing. Tintair made no 
bones about what it is after: a fat share 
of the approximately 20 million women 
and 3 million men (Tintair’s figures) 
who now color their hair. Martin L. 
Straus II, top man in Tintair and ex- 
board chairman of Eversharp, declared 
open war on the beauty parlors last 
August: “Tintair should move a sub- 
stantial percentage of the estimated 
$100 million now being spent in beauty 
parlors for hair tinting into depart- 
ment and drug stores.” At first, the 
beauty parlor boys were scared sillier 
than some of their colors. Here was 
another “Toni” threat, thought they, 
forgetting that Toni—also a home-use 
product—boosted the parlor business. 
In 50, beauty shop permanent waving 
jumped 20% over the previous two 
years. Reason: Toni made women 
permanent-wave conscious, including 
plenty who don’t want to fuss with 
the intricacies of home waving. 


Refusing to be bullied into submis- 
sion by Tintair’s color bluster, Clairol 
president, Lawrence M. Gelb, sounded 
the call to arms for the beauticians. 
(Clairol and Roux are the salon’s nat- 
ural allies; most beauticians use their 
dye products.) His ads went: “Hair 
color means hair beauty . . . who, 
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GELB: why stain your towels? 


better than the professional hair color- 
ist can give your hair the kind of 
beauty treatment it needs and de- 
serves?” Other pitches: “Why stain 
your towels and your clothes?” and 
“Why gamble on a color which may 
not be perfect for you?” 

For his part, Tintair’s Straus roared 
into the biggest ballyhoo campaign of 
the year, starting off last fall with “The 
Somerset Maugham Theatre” on 48 
TV stations at $25,000 weekly. (Com- 
mented belle-lettres dean Maugham: 
“At last I am able to reach the people 
who have ceased to read.” ) Two weeks 
later Tintair commercials were being 
heard over 104 stations at $7,500 a 
throw. This month, Sam Levenson’s TV 
show is added. Tintair’s agency, 55- 
year-old, cosmetic-specializing Cecil & 
Presbrey, claims Sinatra’s charm has 
stimulated a wave of teen-age tinting. 


PARLOR TREATMENT: $3.50—$5.00 with a pro’s touch 
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STRAUS: 40% potential Cleopatras 


Today, Tintair’s fabulous pitch goes out 
ever four TV and two radio network 
shows, ranging from “The Buckeye 4” 
(hillbilly corn) to Comedian Jack 
Carter (metropolitan ditto). ‘ 

Byoir’s practised PR touch has won 
Tintair free write-ups in “Life,” “Coro- 
net,” and the “American Weekly.” 
(Straus generously reciprocated by 
taking space in the last two publica- 
tions.) This year, Straus is operating 
on an advertising budget of $5 million. 
Though mum on expected sales, it has 
been Straus’ policy to plow back about 
20% of his receipts into advertising. 
To insure a gross sale of $25 million, 
Tintair will have to talk some 1,300,000 
women into dyeing their hair at home— 
a not unattainable figure if, as Straus 
figures, two out of five women in the 
U. $. really do color their hair. 

In their advertising, both Clairol and 
Roux assert that a beauty shop dye job 
is more economical and_ time-saving 
than Tintair. Byoir makes much of his 
low-priced ($2) product, but by the 
time Federal tax (.40), the Tintair 
applicator brush (.35), and shampoo 
(about $1) are heaped on, a home 
head of “Gleaming Bronze” comes to 
$3.75. This doesn’t include the expense 
of the make-up cape, rubber gloves, 
towels, cotton, etc. A parlor treatment 
by Roux or “Miss Clairol” costs from 
$3.50 to $5. As for the “perfect, lasting 
beauty salon results in 25 minutes” 

Tintair claims, neither the beauty 
ops nor their dye makers believe that 
record time is humanly possible. 
Beauticians feel that reading Tintair’s 
$-page instruction booklet, careful to- 
letter observance of the 11 steps, 
and cleaning up the inevitable mess 
will take far longer than the half-hour 
Processing of milady in the salon. 

Flexing his beautician’s eyebrow, 

DAmico, Fifth Avenue hair stylist and 
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member of the National Hairdressers 
and Cosmetologists Association, com- 
ments: “We're actually doing 100% 
more business since Tintair entered the 
field. One reason is it’s caused people 
to become more hair conscious. Sec- 
ondly, people who've used home hair 
coloring and bungled the job, have 
come to us to get their hair one color, 
instead of all the spectrums of the rain- 
bow.” 


BEECHCRAFT’ S 
OLIVE ANNE 

PLANEMAKER Walter Beech had a bare 
toehold in the aircraft manufacturing 
business back in 1925 when a pretty, 
22-year-old Kansas farm girl walked in, 
asked for a job. Olive Anne Mellor 
turned out to be a very efficient secre- 
tary, rapidly was promoted to bill col- 
lector, paymaster and office manager. 
In 1930, she married the boss, two 
years later helped him form Beech Air- 
craft Corporation. Together they nursed 
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OAB: a very efficient secretary 


the little plane-building company along, 
Walter Beech concentrating on engi- 
neering design and production, Olive 
Anne tending to the finances and gen- 
eral management. 

When Walter Beech died of a heart 
attack last November, Olive Anne was 
a natural to step in as chief executive 
officer of Beech Aircraft. She had 
bossed the company’s finances from the 
start, rated $35,000-a-year as secretary- 
treasurer. In 1940, when Walter Beech 
had been ordered by doctors to con- 
valesce for a year, she had done a 
whacking good job pinch-hitting for 
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him, snagged a $2.5 million Emergency 
Plant Facilities contract from the Gov- 
ernment—the first in the aircraft indus- 
try. She also found time te manage 
Wichita’s wartime canteen, raise a fam- 
ily (Suzanne, 14; Mary Lynne, 10). 

It was Olive Anne who pulled Beech 
Aircraft out of its post-war slump, lift- 
ed it out of the red with a down-to- 
the-bone cost-trimming program. Last 
week she pulled the switch that put 
Beech Aircraft’s two Wichita factories 
and its Herington Air Base division 
charging into its remobilization job. A 
$10 million loan agreement with a sev- 
en-bank syndicate gave Olive Anne 
working funds for materials and pur- 
chased parts, insured her ability to 
meet Beech Aircraft’s expanded payroll 
(now exceeding 5,000 employees). 
With a backlog of more than $100 mil- 
lion in orders and major subcontracts 
for Consolidated, Lockheed and Boeing, 
it looked as though Olive Anne this 
year would pilot Beech Aircraft above 
its $20 million gross sales in 1950. 
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CHICK GALLAGHER: such a darling! 


MOVIE MOPPET 


“CLEAR THE TRACK” said the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad last week, wor- 
rying about its fatal attraction for the 
nation’s small fry—certainly the most 
appreciative audience the railroads 
have. Like other roads, B.&O. loves to 
bask in children’s admiration. But it 
worriedly knows that children want to 
admire at close range, warns that 
youngsters could hardly find a more 
dangerous place to play. 

So safety-conscious B.&O. decided to 
take its case to the children themselves, 








Last week, for educators,and the press 
it previewed a new 17-minute color 
cartoon safety film “The Happy Loco- 
motive.” Its message: “If you stay off 
the tracks except at public crossings . . . 
you wiil never get hurt by a train.” 
B.&O.’s film was a standout: alive 


with cartoon characters, fast-paced, ef- 
fective in its message without talking 
down to its audience. Educators en- 
thused: “Just right for safety education 
in the schoolroom.” Even jaded press 
operatives sat up, called it “the freshest 
documentary in years.” B.&O.’s general 





LABOR RELATIONS 





A FEW MONTHS ago a group of em- 
ployees came into the boss’s office. 
They seemed all het up about some- 
thing. The one in the blue jeans 
acted as spokesman. 

“We got something to tell you,” 
he blurted. “We don’t want to work 
with John —-——. He’s a Commie.” 

“How do you know” questioned 
the executive. 

Everyone in the group had some- 
thing to contribute in the 
way of answer. One 
claimed that John made 
some “Red” remarks at a 
union meeting: “He said 
we shouldn’t conscript our 
boys to fight in Korea.” 

Another thought he re- 
membered the accused 
one as selling the Daily 
Worker on a corner in 
town. 

The employer was disturbed. He 
had a number of defense contracts 
coming up and, being a rightfully 
patriotic sort, had no notions of har- 
boring a subversive on his payroll. 

“Tell you what I'll do fellows,” 
the boss said. “I'll go to the FBI 
and I’m sure they'll give us the real 
dope on John. I'll let you know how 
things come out.” 

The next day: the management 
man,went down to the FBI office in 
his area. A courteous agent listened 
to his story and took notes. A hand- 
shake, a “thank you”—and that’s the 
last the employer ever heard from 
the FBI. 

Now this is not an isolated inci- 
dent. Every day workers, employers, 
housewives=all and sundry—are call- 
ing the FBI to report suspicious 
characters. They are doing just what 
J. Edgar Hoover has repeatedly 
asked them to do. But there’s one 
hitch. Everyone—or practically every- 
one—is under the impression that the 
FBI will let the informant know the 
results of its findings. The employer 
who.went to the FBI with his work- 
ers story was convinced that after 








by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


The “Commie”’ problem 


an investigation the FBI would 
either clear the accused employee or 
tell management that there’s a Com- 
munist in his midst. 

Nothing is farther from the truth. 
That’s not the function of the FBI. 
Its files and findings are confidential. 
It does not clear or condemn any- 
one. It is strictly an investigatory 
agency. But few people know that. 
So the employer who reports a 
suspicious employee sits 
around and frets. The 
workers who came with 
the accusation keep asking 
the boss “what’s cooking.” 
Meanwhile John ———, 
the accused, loses his 
friends and is subject to 
all kinds of social ostra- 
cism. It happened, in this 
case, that the employee 
was no Communist at all but a re- 
ligious pacifist. 

What then does the average em- 
ployer do if he suspects that a Com- 
munist is working for him? The FBI 
will not help him—directly. (If he 
has defense orders the FBI might re- 
port its findings to the appropriate 
defense agency handling the pre- 
paredness contract—then again, it 
might not.) He can, as some outfits 
have done, hire a private investigator 
to find out. What then? If the sus- 
picious worker is fired for being a 
Red, the employer might well be 
sued. for libel. If there is a union, it 
will certainly take the case to arbi- 
tration. And arbitrators have time 
and again ruled that being a Com- 
munist is no cause for discharge. So 
far no arbitrator has yet sustained a 
firing on the sole grounds of political 
belief—no matter how dangerous that 
belief can be. What the arbitrators 
have ruled is that you can fire a man 
for what he DOES, met for what he 
thinks. Thus, if asuspected Commu- 
nist tries to slow down production or 
causes dissention among your work- 
ers, you can take’ proper disciplinary 
measures. 











manager was pleased, thought so too, 
Starting immediately, he announced, 
B.&O, police “officers like straight. 
backed Patrolman John Martrano, who 
introduced the film, will take it into the 
schools along B.&O.’s right of way, 

“Full Speed Ahead” said Unifilms, 
Inc., producer of the sprightly film, say. 
oring the applause. Barely one and a 
half years old, Unifilms already has 
shown some of the liveliest imagination 
and cinematic inventiveness in the hot. 
paced field, looks like the lustiest mop. 
pet among industrial film producers, 

A shoestring outfit climbing out of 
nowhere, the company is five enterpris- 
ing youngsters who got the idea of pro- 
ducing more imaginative films in col- 
lege, started out with a 16mm camera 
and some homemade (and radically de- 
signed) sound apparatus in a 900- 
square-foot loft studio on Manhattan’s 
East 47th Street. 

No novice at enterprising his own 
niche is president-founder Charles E. 
(Chick) Gallagher, a tousle-haired 26- 
year-old who as a Princeton sophomore 
founded a photo service which grew to 
27 employees. In his junior year, Chick 
Gallagher chucked Princeton for a job 
with the Ted Nemeth Studios, rose to 
associate producer by ’49, chucked that 
job to start his own company. 

Backed by Quentin Keynes, a neph- 
ew of the economist, and Mrs. William 
Stevens, a lady who parlayed a welding 
job during the war into ownership of 
a company employing 300 people, Gal- 
lagher brashly put Unifilms in business 
to produce a weekly television program 
on the UN. Bogged down in Lake Suc- 
cess red tape, Unifilms went ahead with 
odd jobs for TV—animated commercials 
and inserts for the Bob Hope and Am- 
strong Circle Theater shows. Gallagher 
also promoted screen tests for 20th Cen- 
tury—(when Gloria Swanson saw one, 
the story is that she jumped up and 
cried: “If only I had such a darling 
cameraman!” ) 

Big chance came when Gallagher 
heard that the State of West Virginia 
planned a documentary on reha 
tion of disabled workers. Although he 
had no completed film of his own 0 
show, Gallagher got the contract to pre 
duce it “simply by asking for it”—a Gak 
lagher habit. al 

Meanwhile, Martin Quigley of the 
Steven Fitzgerald Co., who 
“The Happy Locomotive” for ‘the 
B.&O., was looking for a producer. Ju! 
at the right time, Gallagher dit 
asked for work. Quigley, who wamtet 
a fresh approach, gave him the 
tract without even seeing a sample’ 
Unifilm’s work. Last week, Quigley ¥ 
pleased with his blind bet on Ui ‘ 
—“the only producer who ever gave me 
really constructive criticism”—plans 
use them again. 
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ARMS AND THE ECONOMY 


At FORBES invitation three economists—LEO CHERNE, Research Institute of America, 
PAUL NystROM, and ALFRED Hart of Columbia University—discussed with our editors this 
question: “What will be the long-term effects of an armament race on the U. S. economy?” 
This is a condensed transcript of the panel’s remarks. 
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n MALCOLM ForsBes: Our subject is the 
t- long-term effect of this arms race on the 
)- United States economy. 

Mr. Cherne, will you lead off for us? 
of Mr. LEO CHERNE: My first judgment 
S- is that the effects that will flow from the 
0- arms economy without the actual exist- 
I- ence of war will be irreversible. Also, 
ra I see no possibility of peace. I see some 
e- slim possibility of avoiding war, but no 
0- possibility of peace—which means that I 
is am also thinking in terms of economic 

and political implications that flow from 
a this as a result of a far greater interval 
E. than a five-year period. 
6- For one thing, the concentration of in- 
re dustry will be increased enormously, in 
to my judgment, as a result. of the arma- 
ck ment steps which will take place. There 
ob will be efforts to stimulate subcontract- 
to ing to stimulate the placing of prime con- 
at tracts in small business. But, as we 
found during World War II, those efforts 
h- are feeble ones. 
um There will be a substantial atrophy of 
ng competition in the future. The nature of 
of an arms economy is such that the com- 
al- petitive technics of an enterprise society 
ess are permitted to die in many separate 
am aspects of business life. We had the 
AC previous experience of the salesman al- 
ith most disappearing from the American 
als community, and the same will be true 
™m- again. 
her 
en- 
ne, 
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CHERNE: "I see some possibility of avoiding war.. 


I should probably place very close to 
the head of the effects the continuous 
degree of inflation which will occur 
throughout this interval. I say that with- 
out any substantial hesitation flowing 
from any restraints or controls which will 
be imposed. I have no doubt they will be 
imposed. I have no doubt that before the 
end of 1951 there will be rather rigid 
price and wage restraints imposed on the 
economy. But whatever the restraints, I 
see no real possibility of halting inflation. 

I see a very real deficit in housing 
compounded by the developments that 
are to come. We may find ourselves, at 
the end of a five- or ten-year period, with 
a really acute housing shortage in this 
country. 

There is the inevitability of a lower 
consumer standard of living. Whatever 
the weasel ways of accomplishing wage 
increases under a wage stabilization pro- 
gram, there is, in my judgment, no way 
of avoiding a real curtailment in the 
standard of living. 

In this respect, I see the picture funda- 
mentally different from World War II, 
because we entered it in a different way. 
At the beginning of World War II, there 
was the possibility of using an unused 
segment of the community both physically 
and manpowerwise with a consequent in- 
crease in the standard of living despite 
an arms economy. This time I see no 





possibility of avoiding a curtailment, a 
reduction, in the standard of living. 

I see a very vast growth of both state 
and industrial bureaucracy. We have had 
a tendency in recent years to concentrate 
on a state bureauracy, on statism. In my 
judgment, the danger of both state and 
industrial bureaucracy are almost equal 
in their impact upon society, and I see a 
sharp growth in both. 

Dr. B. C. Forses: Industrial bureauc- 
racy. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. CHERNE: By industrial bureaucracy 
I mean the proliferation of industrial per- 
sonnel designed to cope with state con- 
trol of industry both through trade asso- 
ciations and within individual businesses. 

It is nothing, for example, for a corpo- 
ration like General Motors to have sev- 
eral thousand people employed whose soie 
concern is to adjust to and perhaps 
benefit from the government priorities 
and price restraints. There are people 
whose function is not production, is not 
labor relations, is not any form of the 
normal aspects of management. Their 
function is to enable the corporation to 
live within the kind of society we are in 
and will increasingly enter. 

MALCOLM ForsBes: I think that is 
quite a lot to chew on. Thank you, Mr. 
Cherne. 

Mr. Hart, would you comment in gen- 
eral terms on the problem? 
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.- but no possibility of peace” 











Mr. ALFRED Hart: Of course I think 
every economist has a certain degree of 
pessimism on principle, and I think every- 
thing Mr. Cherne is talking about as 
dangerous is perfectly real, and yet the 
situation somehow seems better to me 
than that. 

For instance, admitting that we are 
likely to have a fairly prolonged period 
in which we don’t have very many sales- 
men, I have the utmost confidence in the 
ability of the American economy to sprout 
a new crop of salesmen on very short 
notice. 

I am very much worried about the 
thing Mr. Cherne mentioned—the inter- 
play between business and government 
which can involve a very serious political 
deterioration, I think. It seems to me that 
we are getting into a situation where rul- 
ings of a government office within its dis- 





HART: for businessmen, a morbid focus .... 


cretion are of tremendous importance to 
a large portion of the ‘individual firms. 
Perhaps the most important thing a firm 
can do for itself in that situation is to get 
a right ruling from somebody who has a 
wide range of. discretion. And we are 
likely to develop a situation where the 
most important role is to be the “fixer” 
who somehow or other manages to get 
the right ruling—from the company 
standpoint. 

It seems to me that the focus of atten- 
tion that creates for business is pretty 
morbid; that it creates a nasty series of 
temptations for businessmen and govern- 
ment officials. And I feel rather uneasy as 
to whether we could make the political 
adjustment it takes to keep that kind 
of political-economic society reasonably 
clean, when you start with the fact that 
we regard ourselves as a confederation of 
interest groups rather than integrated so- 
ciety, and it is rather taken for granted 
that everybody sticks up for his own and 
every government agency that is sup- 


posed to regulate some branch of business 
is supposed to stick up for that branch 
of business. I think it is an ominous po- 
litical aspect. 

The object is to get to the position where 
we could obtain full mobilization in four 
to six months, and have the strength to 
ensure that that four to six months could 
actually be had. At the present time, a 
large portion of the resoufces we could 
mobilize are undisturbed, and probabili- 
ties are they would remain so. In Europe, 
they would be chewed up so fast at the 
beginning of a war that it wouldn’t be 
funny. 

It certainly looks as if the outcome of 
mobilization is being pretty badly bungled. 
The general Washington line, as far as I 
can make out, is to make some sort of 
symbolic decision and then try to figure 
out what it means. I think that a good 
many of the symbolic decisions being 
made can’t have very sensible meaning 
put into them afterward. 

One of my correspondents wrote that 
the situation in the Johnston office is still 
the same—they are still too busy to think. 
They are so busy going to meetings and 
they are so busy making premature deci- 
sions that they don’t have the time to 
come to grips with the subject matter. It 
is saddening to observe the great issue is 
whether they should arrive at a complete 
system of direct controls for the economy 
a month from now or two months from 
now, in view of the fact it is obvious they 
are not creating a situation where they 
could have one that would work in a lot 
longer than that. 

We have already been through the sad 
experience of ineffective price control in 
1946. A lot of people have memories 
from that which are going to complicate 
control problems another time. 

I do not quite like what I take to be 
the tone of Mr. Chérne’s remarks about 
the question of tax policy. It may be a 
good political forecast that people won't 
be willing to take their medicine in the 
way of taxes, and yet the pay-as-you-go 
sentiment is pretty strong in the conser- 
vative camp, and if the administration 
had the gumption to come in with a 
really strong tax policy, I don’t think 
there is any difficulty at all comparable 
to what we had: in 1941 where we did not 
have the right kind of tax machinery. 

When you talk about the price control 
and rationing setup, the machinery just 
isn’t there at the present time. Of course 
the tax machinery is there in a sense in 
which it wasn’t at all in 1941. We have 
the withholding apparatus, which is the 
most important part of the tax machinery. 
The question is: Can we get a political 
decision that will allow it-to work? 

I have been tinkering with figures a 
little bit. The basic element of the thing 
is, after all, the personal income tax. If 
you look at 1948 statistics, you find that 
about 93 per cent of the wages and 
salaries which the Department of Com- 





a believed fo exist showed up on the 
Acome tax returhs. But of the other types 
of income, a little bit better than half 
shows up. 

That ratio could be improved if the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue had a larger 
staff to go after the self-employed people 
and if we went in for withholding on the 
property income. By doing those things, 
we could improve that ratio considerably, 
The dollar amount of unreported income, 
or income in the hands of people who 
were not under obligation to file returns, 
could be reduced rather than increased 
even though our amount of dollar income 
was up. 

If we cut the exemptions co $400 from 
the present $600, and pick up a bit of 
unreported income, the amount of income 
that the tax returns would show for the 
late 1951 income levels in excess of the 
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$400 exemption and of present taxes 
would be between $100 and $110 billiou. 

Twenty per cent of that is obviously an 
awful lot of money. In fact, by the time 
you add up the other tax possibilities, it 
implies, I should think, that we could 
manage a pay-as-you-go basis up to some- 
thing like an $80-billion national budget, 
and I don’t think there is any reason to 
believe we would reach that rate of ex- 
penditure for a year yet. 

The common-sense strategy, it would 
seem to me, would be to vote a level of 
taxes that would be adequate for the end 
of 1951 and then have a temporary abate- 
ment of income taxes when we could— 
the same thing that the State of New 
York has done—and then put the rates on 
again. In that manner the people know 
what is coming, and you withhold at 4 
somewhat larger rate at the beginning of 
the year. 

MaALcoLM ForBes: Dr. Nystrom, 
would you take it on from here, or begin 
anew, I should say? 
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NYSTROM: he doubts .... 


Dr. Paut H. Nystrom: There are two 
main thoughts: that I would like to 
present. 

First, and most immediately, are the 
changes in the distribution of manpower. 

The number of unemployed workers is 
‘now less than one-third of what it was 
in 1939. Many of this third, as every 
practical businessman knows, are sub- 
Marginal workers; they aren’t worth the 
75-cent minimum wage, and that is one 
feason they aren’t employed. 

There are many other groups of unem- 
ployed people—those transferring from 

job to another and who are tempo- 
farily unemployed—but the backbone of 
the unemployed at the present time are 
people who if they were any good would 
get jobs. 

Secondly, there are now more women 
regularly employed in civilian industries 
than there were in 1939, both relatively 
and absolutely. As of 1950, 32.4 per cent 
ef all the women in this country were 
employed, as against 28.2 per cent em- 
ployed in 1939, before World War II. 

Thirdly, there are fewer persons ia the 
less essential occupations now, such as 
domestic and service workers, than there 
were in 1939; 10.7 per cent now as 
against 12.2 per cent cf the total labor 
force in. 1939. _ 

Fourthly, there are fewer young men 
between the ages cf fifteen and nineteen 
not cnty relatively but also absolutely 
now than there were in 1939. That re- 
flects the low birth rate of the period of 
the 1930s, when they were born. There 
Were 5,410,000 in 1950 as against 6,180,- 
{00 in -1939. A larger proporticn will 
be drafted, and fewer will remain for 
defense and civilian work within the 
country. , : 

The fifth point is there are more per- 
sons over sixty-five now than there were 
in 1940. In 1950, there were 11 million, 
as compared with 9 million in 1940, tak- 


ing the census figures. A large proportion 
of these have retired at the present time. 
It has been estimated there are nearly 
7,500,000 persons of all ages, mostly old 
people, who are now on pensions or were 
on pensions as of the end of 1950, as com- 
pared with 1,900,000 in 1940. I think one 
may be pardoned for asking the serious 
question as to how many of these retired 
and pensioned persons can be induced to 
come back to work if and when needed. 
There is also the question of how produc- 
tive many of these older workers are 
going to be if called back. 

The sixth point is that fewer people 
can be drawn into industry from the 
farms than in 1940, because there are 
fewer people on the farms. There were 
7,900,000 farm workers, including own- 
ers, in 1950, as compared with 9,500,000 
in 1940. 

That means that defense work will 
have to be obtained from, first, change- 
overs from civilian to defense work: in 
many plants, such as steel and cther 
metals, automobiles, tractors and other 
metal processing industries, civilian cloth- 
ing into military uniforms, food process- 
ing from civilian use into military use. 

A greatly increased number of workers 
will be needed in munitions, airplanes, 
ships, electronics, and other production 
not convertible in present p!ants or. ia- 
dustries. These workers will just have to 
be drawn from sources available. Most of 
them will probably come from civilian 
occupations. 

Special inducements, such as_ higher 
wages, premium overtime, more fringe 
benefits and easier conditions of work, 
plus a certain amount of pressure attuned 
to patriotic motives will be used to at- 
tract workers from their present jobs to 
these new defense industry jobs. 

Here is the important point I am lead- 
ing up to—or at least a part of my first 
point. These higher wage rates, and other 


more favorable conditions of work ar- 
ranged for the defense industries, will then 
become the pattern for similar changes 
in wage rates and conditions of work in 
all other American industries, and it only 
takes a few weeks or months at most be- 
fore the pattern begins to become effec- 
tive, and that will be true whether for 
defense or civilian production. This is 
what happened during World War Il, 
and is likely to happen even more rapidly 
during the next two or three years. 

Now I come to my second point, and it 
is this: The rising government deficit— 
and I expect that there will be a rising 
deficit. 

The rising government deficit, the ia- 
creases in taxation, the shortages cf 
wanted goods, and the increases in wage- 
rates, unaccompanied by increases in man- 
hour productivity—wage rates are hourly 
wage rates when you come down to it, 
and increases in hourly wage rates unac- 
companied by increases in man-hour pro- 
ductivity—point directly to the prospect 
of more and more inflation. 

Excepting some controlled items such 
as rent, transportation; electricity, gas, 
water, etc., whose rates have helped to 
keep the consumer price index down to its 
present 175, 176, as computed by the 
Bureau cf Labor Statistics, there is no 
question but that the 1939 dollar is worth 
less than 50 cents. More than 60 per cent 
of this decline has occurred within the 
last five years. If the present rates of in- 
flation were to continue, even if there 
were no war, the value of the dollar by 
1955 would be down to 25 cents. 

The effects of an inflation on the peo- 
ple of any nation have not received the 
attention that they deserve. I mean not 
merely economic but psychological and 
sociological trends. Growing numbers of 
people are being, and will continue to be, 
priced out of the market, especially per- 
sons with fixed or declining incomes. 
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There will be fewer goods produced at 
higher and higher costs. 

I should like to get this plug in for 
those who look forward to increased sales 
for 1951; and I agree with them. Sales 
volumes in dollars will rise, but the sales 
in units, I believe, will decline. 

At some point in this downward slide 
of the value of the dollar, there will 
begin a flight from the dollar. United 
States bondholders will turn in _ their 
holdings faster than they buy them. And 
you know as well as I do that a good 
deal of that has already begun, especially 
in lower priced bonds—E bonds. 

The decline in morale that accompanies 
the loss of value in the dollar deserves 
some thought. There follows a hopeless- 
ness, an unwillingness to strive, as is now 
the case generally in such countries as 
France, Italy, Greece, and other nations. 
This hopelessness can be directly traced 
to the declines in the values of money, 
the loss of their savings and investments, 
the futility of all their past thrift, their 
efforts to lay by something for their older 
years, for the care and education of their 
children, for improving their station in 
life. All of this is now lost in those coun- 
tries. 

Another effect may be seen in the decay 
of private institutions—churches, educa- 
tional institutions, charitable foundations, 
hospitals, and every type of social activity 
dependent upon income from investments 
and estates or from contributions—all on 
the way down. 

There is good reason for noting the 
effects of these trends in the loss of morale 
in what were once the middle class peo- 
ple of France and Italy who now say— 
and this is a very commonly reported 
thing—“What’s the use? What’s there left 
to fight for? If communism comes, Jet it 


come. We have nothing more that we can 
lose.” 

Are we sure that these things cannot 
happen in this country as the value of 
our dollar goes down? 

Now, most of the steps that are advo- 
cated for the correction of inflation are 
directed toward symptoms rather than 
causes, as follows: 

1. Credit controls, both comsumer and 
commercial, may be, and undoubtedly 
are, desirable, but they are remedies for a 
symptom of inflation rather than the 
cause of inflation. 

2. The discouragement of consumer 
spending by means of high taxes may be 
necessary, but this is an attack upon an 
effect or a symptom rather than a cause 
of inflation. 

3. The encouragement of the sale of 
government bonds to the public is in- 
tended to alleviate a symptom rather 
than for a cure of inflation. The need of 
the government for money is obvious, 
but the sale of bonds as a means of cor- 
recting inflation may be wholly illusory. 
Private thrift, whether voluntary or en- 
forced, may be, and is, I believe, desirable, 
but no thrift on the part of the public 
will stop inflation if the government that 
gets the money from the people continues 
to spend more and more money for less 
and less goods. This kind of spending is 
the very essence of the present kind of 
inflation we have in this country. If the 
government spends wildly and recklessly 
like a drunken sailor, the inflation will 
continue and it will end just as disas- 
trously as if the people were to spend 
their own money themselves like drunken 
sailors. 

4, Price control is likewise merely an 
attempt to cure a symptom of inflation. 
What price control does is to cover up 
and hide the operation of supply and de- 
mand. If effectively enforced, price con- 
trol may drive businessmen who strive to 
observe the laws out of private business 
and into work for the government, where 
the costs of raw materials and labor are 
amply covered. Instead of encouraging, it 
discourages production; it encourages 
black marketing and racketeering; it 
whets the wits of sharp traders. 

In my opinion, the way to stop an in- 
flation is to stop its causes. The major 
causes of inflation at the present time 
are: 

1. Government spending, especially 
deficit spending, not accompanied by in- 
creases in value received. 

2. Private spending, especially in the 
form of increases in the costs of produc- 
tion, 75 per cent, at least, of which are 
wages, unaccompanied by comparable in- 
creases in productivity. 

3. The only cure for inflation of the 
type now affecting the American econ- 
omy, as I see it, is increased production. 
Increases in production are needed to re- 
duce thé unit costs of production, so as to 
make lower prices possible. 








Take factory production—which is 
fairly typical of ail industrial production 
—as computed by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Since 1939, average hourly factory 
wage rates have gone up 131 per cent, 
while average factory output per man- 
hour has only gone up 15 per cent. Aver- 
age hourly factory wage rates have in- 
creased over eight times faster than 
average factory output per man-hour. 

Unless the current trends toward the 
higher cost per unit are corrected, we will 
be headed toward higher prices and more 
inflation. Somewhere along this line, if 
continued, the economy will collapse. 
This will probably be followed, if not 
preceded, by political ruin. This country 
can be smashed from within just as easily 
—probably more easily—than it can be 
defeated from without. 

This is not a forecast; it is merely a 
projection of present trends which will, 
just as surely as two and two equal four, 
lead to disaster if decisive measures are 
not taken to prevent it. 

MALCOLM ForBES: Now, even though 
he refuses the title, I think we would 
like to get some observations from our 
home-grown expert, Dr. B. C. Forbes. 
Dr. B. C. Forses: I don’t claim to be 


an expert at anything. The longer I live, . 


the more I realize there is less I know, 
and I sometimes suspect a lot of others 
also don’t know as much as I thought 
they did when I was young. 

Everything that has been said has in- 
terested me, but what I would like to 
have our other real professional experts 
elaborate on would be particularly 
whether they agree with Dr. Nystrom’s 
suggested remedies for retarding infla- 
tion, and also an expression, if they will, 
as to how feasible any of these proposed 
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steps are, looking at Washington real- 
istically. Is there any chance of produc- 
tivity keeping pace with the rising costs 
of unit production? 

Personally, I am quite skeptical as to 
how far the powers that be in Washing- 
ton will actually go in trying to curb 
wages. Particularly I doubt very much 
whether they will do anything practical 
to bring that about. As some representa- 
tives and senators told a small group of 
us who went to Washington some time 
ago in connection with the Investor's 
League, “You who are in business are in- 
terested in profits; we are interested in 
votes.” And I think that is eternally true. 

Mr. Cherne, you led off before. Will 
you again? 

Mr. CHERNE: Let me address myself 
to the two specific recommendations that 
Dr. Nystrom has made—lower govern- 
ment spending (which is what the 
recommendation really is) and more pro- 
duction. 

To discuss lower government spending 
when the very nature of the environment 
which produces this panel is an arms race 
and an arms economy, the magnitude of 
which we have never before seen, pre- 
sents me with a kind of intellectual chal- 
lenge I have never confronted before. 

Now, in terms of more production, 
curiously enough, to the extent that we 
increase our production of armament— 
which is the primary obligation upon the 
society—to the extent that we increase 
war production, to that extent we shall 
magnify our inflationary problem rather 
than the contrary. Unhappily, it is not 
quite possible to meet the needs of an 
armed force which contemplates the pos- 
sibility of attack before 1953 and at the 
same time expect that there will be pro- 
ductivity increases in that very produc- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact, the very change- 
over from accustomed means of produc- 
ing things to new articles in which a test 
is not the efficiency of production, is one 
which automatically during World War 
Il resulted in a sharply lessened pro- 
ductivity. You do not.secure the same 
productivity rate nor the same output rate 
in turning out tanks that vou do in turn- 
ing out automobiles. 

You are producing for a monopoly 
market, a market entirely provided for 
gOvernment, and in that kind of environ- 
ment, and particularly with an excess 
Profits tax, you do not have the incentive 
to produce an increase in. productivity. 
The excess profits tax, in my judgment, is 
One of the most inflationary devices in an 
atmosphere of this kind. 

The cause of inflation, (if I understood 
Dr. Nystrom’s original comments), is a 
disruption of the balance between the 
Supply of money and the available quan- 
tty of civilian goods that can be pur- 
chased with that money. It is inevitable, 
in the environment which Dr. Nystrom 
described in which there isn’t any fat in 





the economy manpowerwise, that there 
must be a decline in the output of goods. 
We will have a diminution of civilian 
goods in any period in which there must 
be an increase in civilian dollars. 

Those civilian dollars will increase 
whether or not the wage rate goes up an 
additional cent from now on. There are 
two reasons for that. The first is that 
there will be a larger number of people 
working, and the second is that there will 
be a larger number of people working a 
larger number of hours. 

Anything we can do which can effec- 
tively cut out any portion of those dollars, 
can take them away from the consumer, 
is an attack upon the unbalance between 
the supply of money and the available 
quantity of civilian goods. I know of no 
more effective way of diminishing the 
quantity of those dollars and, consequent- 
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ly, their inflationary heat upon the society, 
than to eliminate them by taxation. 

I anticipate there will be an increase in 
taxation, but I do not anticipate that 
there will be either an increase of. sufh- 
cient size or, more important, of a char- 
acter such as will effectively reduce these 
dollars. 

It seems to me, quite the contrary, that 
we have a tendency under pressure of 
this kind not to take such action, for po- 
litical and other reasons. And I don’t be- 
lieve this vote-catching is the only reason. 
I think there are other reasons. Illiteracy 
is an important reason why certain pol- 
icies are followed. I think in tax policy, 
for example, the chasing of the will-o’- 
the-wisp of an excess profits tax that is 
not an excess profits tax, that is not anti- 
inflationary, that does not result in large 
revenues, but will create the illusion of 
accomplishing ‘all three of these, is the 
kind of thing we are more likely to do. 

I think also there will be an increase in 
excises. I am more sympathetic toward an 
increase in excises than I am toward an 





excess profits tax, but it is a kind of shot- 
gun way of shooting at a target when an 
increase in individual income tax rates 
operates with more precision and more 
equity within the community. 

MALCOLM Forsss: | think one of the 
cruxes of the matter is this pay-as-you-go 
through the withholding tax on higher 
personal income taxes. I fail to see why 
all three of you, and particularly Mr. 
Cherne, see that as such a remote pros- 
pect politically. 

Mr. CHERNE: First of all, I gathered 
Dr. Nystrom is not in sympathy with it. 
I believe he thinks it an attack upon a 
symptom, not a cause. 

Dr. Nystrom: If I may clarify, I think 
I am taking another step whith you ap-. 
parently did not take. 

My next step is this: If the government 
does not get its money’s worth, if it does 
not use its money wisely and spends every 
cent you and I turn over to it, we are 
headed for inflation just as surely as if 
the consumers themselves spend it, and I 
prefer to spend my own money. It won't 
make a bit of difference. 

Mr. CHERNE: The difference is if the 
government does not get the money from 
us it will nevertheless spend the money; 
it will spend it out of deficit or our 
pocket. 

Dr. Nystrom: I agree with you, but I 
do not on the point that the government 
cannot reduce its spending, because I am 
in sympathy with men in government and 
Congress who believe there is a way of 
cutting down some of the government 
spending in civilian markets running up 
into the billions of dollars. 

Mr. CHERNE: When you say “running 
up into the billions of dollars,” the most 
elaborate potential reduction in nonessen- 
tial government. spending I have seen has 
run in the neighborhood of $41, billion. 

Dr. Nystrom: Senator Byrd makes it 
$5, billion. 

Mr. CHERNE: I haven’t seen his figure. 
Let’s take the $514 billion figure. 

Dr. Nystrom: That is merely a begin- 
ning. I can name a lot of other things. 

Mr. CHERNE: I assume it is the end. I 
don’t assume that $514 billion is attain- 
able. I doubt if you do. 

MALCOLM ForBEs: I think we are 
getting a little off the track. The point is, 
of course—as Dr. Nystrom thinks—that 
some of the nonessentials may be cut 
down. 

Mr. CHERNE: I think they can, and 
should. 

MALCOLM ForBES: But government 
spending is going to soar for armament 
largely, and that is the problem. 

I should like to get back to the point I 
was making about the granted desirabil- 
ity of trying to pay as we go. I am in- 
clined to agree with Mr. Hart that I don’t 
know why you are so pessimistic on that. 
The public is ready for it, expects it, and 
is willing to pay—anxious to be hit hard. 

I think it is highly possible from the 





way the conservatives in Congress have 
talked, and others—including President 
Truman—that we are going to get a 
much higher income tax slapped on us in 
short order, and I think that there is a 
keen possibility that we can pay as we 
go to a very great extent. Why do you 
feel the way you do? 

Mr. CHERNE: Several reasons. Let me 
examine the word “conservatives” you 
used in government and Congress. They 
are the least likely to increase taxes. 

I had an interesting experience recently. 
I testified before both the House and 
the Senate against the excess profits tax. I 
would like to say that the shorter shrift 
that point of view got was from the con- 
servatives—-and men who know their sub- 
ject well. Senator Taft gave no comfort 
to the opposition to the excess profits tax. 
Senator Millikin did his best to devastate 
the opposition to an excess profits tax. 

Mr. Hart: I think you can say that 
these people won’t take the initiative. On 
the other hand, if the Administration had 
the gumption to take the initiative, they 
would be on the spot. It is one thing for 
Taft not to come in with a really tough 
revenue problem, but it is another thing 
for him to say he is in favor of any sug- 
gestion and reject the means, if somebody 
comes in with the means. 

I do not believe a higher tax on peo- 
ple’s income is politically unsalable. I 
think the public is in favor of it, and, 
therefore, I think— 

Mr. CHERNE: I think it is more salable 
to the public than it is to Congress. 

MALCOLM ForsBes: Why? 

Mr. CHERNE: Perhaps it is because 
Congress would pay more taxes than the 
public does. That may be one reason. The 
second is because the constituents that 
congressmen listen to most actively pay 
more taxes than the constituents that con- 
gressmen listen to less actively. 

There is always a very substantial de- 
gree of optimism that continuously runs 
through the current of American life that 
while it may be true, as Dr. Nystrom 
says, our dollar will be worth a quarter 
in 1955, maybe it won’t, or maybe it 
won't be me. I think somehow or other 
the adaptation to the inflationary pres- 
sures will be such that “I may by 1955 
come out ahead while the nation’s dollar 
is worth a quarter of the 1939 dollar.” 

In some measures that is also true of a 
substantial group of those who are quite 
actively listened to by the congressional 
committees. 

MALCOLM ForBEs: Could we sum- 
marize, in a few sentences, the point on 
pay-as-you-go sO we can pass on to an- 
other point? 

Do you feel, purely from the point of 
view of economists and ignoring the po- 
litical feasability of it, that: 

1. It is feasible in a $80-billion setup. 

2. It is highly desirable to do that. 

Mr. CHERNE: My answer is yes to 
both of those. 


MALCOLM Forses: What would yours 
be, Mr. Hart? 

Mr. Hart: Feasible and desirable. 

MALCOLM ForBEs: What do you think, 
Dr. Nystrom? 

Dr. Nystrom: I certainly am in agree- 
ment with every possible way of trying 
to get a pay-as-you-go policy. 

MALCOLM ForRBES: Are we going to 
hit a point, in a couple of years, where 
we hit the production level of buildup, 
and equip our allies, and then there will 
be an opportunity to rechannel some of 
our production into meeting civilian 
needs? 

Mr. HEIMANN: Isn’t it impossible to 
project, Malcolm? 

Mr. CHERNE: I think that it would be. 

Mr. HEIMANN: For this reason: You 
talk about a $40-billion defense program 
for a year, and only this morning the 
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Administration committed itself to an ad- 
ditional $121, billion, making a total of 
$5214 billion. 

Mr. Hart: It doesn’t have any dimen- 
sions that are just dollars, and we can’t 
find out how high it is going to be. This 
is the estimate for the 1951-52 period. 
Do we have a right to assume that addi- 
tional inventions and additional military 
requirements won't up that very estimate 
for 1952-53? 

Mr. CHERNE: I hesitate to even use 
the year 1952, or even 1953. I hesitate to 
use any specific date, because it seems to 
me there are so high a number of un- 
knowns in this picture that within thirty 
days from now our projections are apt to 
be quite different. 

Mr. Hart: I would like to stick in a 
sentence. 

Personally, I think Dr. Nystrom’s em- 
phasis upon increased output and better 
value for money by the government cre- 
ates a real puzzle for us. I think he is way 
off ia relying on those as inflationary 
remedies. 





Even if we can get more production in 
the strictly civilian lines, it still isn’t go- 
ing to help the inflation problem much 
because additional output generates addi- 
tional income, and the consequence is 
that we only gain ground to the extent 
that we get taxes out of the additional in- 
come, roughly speaking. 

The production thing is awfully impor- 
tant, and desirable in itself, but it won't 
solve our inflation problem for us, and 
there is a danger people will say our pro- 
duction will resolve our inflation. We 
had that line in 1946. The NAM said 
production was the substitute for price 
control, and we tried it. You can’t get 
that kind of increased production when 
you are starting with full employment. 

Mr. BRUCE ForBEs: There is one ques- 
tion I should like to ask from all I have 
been able to gather from talking to busi- 
nessmen all over the country. 

This is an entirely different situation 
from 1944 or 1942. This is not an all-out 
war economy. They are trying to build 
cars and airplanes at the same time. Gen- 
eral Motors is acquiring new plants for 
this defense work. Naturally, their steel 
capacity, and some of the other metals 
which are even scarcer than steel, are go- 
ing to cause a reduction in the number 
of units they can produce, but they are 
trying to run a civilian economy along 
with a war economy. 

Mr. Fox: How can they do it man- 
powerwise, taking into consideration what 
Dr. Nystrom said? 

Mr. CHERNE: They can’t do it. That is 
what finally happens. In other words, 
when your arms economy really gets roll- 
ing, as it isn’t now but will within six 
months, then so many of these questions 
became academic. That is when the com- 
pulsives of the arms economy itself begin 
to operate and decisions are made for 
you; they aren’t made as a. result of 
planning or as a result of anticipation. 

Mr. Fox: .Doesn’t that more or less 
imply that it is unwise today to try to get 
our industries to expand to the point 
where they could keep both civilian and 
military production going? 

In steel, for instance? 

Mr. CHERNE: I don’t think so. We 
have worried a great deal during a gen- 
eration over a capacity we wouldnt have 
a need for. We find, surprisingly enough, 
that we absorb our capacity. 

Mr. Fox: We can’t continue to do that. 
There is a point of absorption some place, 
isn’t there? 

Mr. CHERNE: Again I am the optimist, 
not the pessimist. I have gotten over the 
depression hangover. I do not believe 
that we are an immature and nonexpand- 
ing society. I do not believe for a moment 
that any expansion of our basic indus- 
tries would be unwanted, even if we 
don’t have war. 

The only restriction is limiting man- 
power, but that increases annually, and 
in order to absorb that annual increase of 
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manpower supply you must have an ex- 
pansion of your facilities. 

MALCOLM ForsBEs: There is one thing 
that Dr, Nystrom mentioned in his sum- 
mary that I think is the core of the great- 
est possibility for increased manpower, 
and that is not the number of men who 
can be found here and there, but the in- 
creased productivity that can be obtained 
by increasing the work week. 

When you change from a forty to a 
forty-four-hour work week, while there 
may be some overall decline in efficiency, 
percentagewise you get a vast increase in 
actual man-hours put to production. 

Mr. CHERNE: You don’t get an increase 
in your production per man-hour which 
is correctly Dr. Nystrom’s inflation con- 
cern. That is your output per man-hour, 
and there you get a decline. When you 
increase your total man-hours, you are 
going to get a decline in production per 
man-hour. 

MALCOLM ForBeEs: You will get some 
decline, but my point is if we have 
sufficient manpower to turn out our mili- 
tary needs in terms of number of men 
working in maximum efficiency for eight 
hours a day, five days a week, you will 
do what we did in the last war—you will 
increase the number of hours people 
worked and you will have more actual 
production. 

Mr. CHERNE: I think we should. 

MALCOLM ForseEs: That, I think, will 
be the biggest single supply of addi- 
tional manpower—the longer work week. 

Dr. B. C. Forses: It will. Charles Wil- 
son of General Motors is one of the fore- 
most advocates of increasing the work 
week, 

Dr. Nystrom: I am-glad that you 
came up with the thought that an in- 
crease in the work week would be equiva- 

lent to an increase in the manpower, be- 
cause it would increase the percentage of 
output somewhat like the percentage of 
hours that are put in. It might not directly 
affect the inflationary problem, but in the 
long run it will tend to do so because it 
will increase production to the extent 
where the prices would tend to level off 
instead of going on upward, as they will 
under the picture that has been painted 
here this morning. 

A forty-eight-hour week has been dem- 
onstrated by most scientific studies to be 
a high-efficiency work week. As a matter 
of facc, when you reduce the hours a 
week down to forty, thirty-six, thirty-five 
or thirty (as has been the case in some 
industries), you get a lower productivity 
per man-hour because the amount of 
time that it takes to warm up is just ‘as 
long in a day in which you are working 
seven hours as it is in a day in which you 
are working eight hours. 

Mr. CHERNE: I am in essential agree- 
ment with your recommendation, but I 
want to make this one observation: It is 
undesirable to expand the number of 








hours worked per week in civilian indus- 
try. Quite the contrary is desired. It will 
be increasingly desirable to cut down the 
number cf hours worked in civilian indus- 
try by one process or another. It will be 
desirable to expand the, number of hours 
worked in war industry. 

In war-industry your time-and-a-half 
overtime is no deterrent whatsoever upon 
the longer work week because the indus- 
try does not hesitate for a moment to in- 
cur the overtime charges so long as it has 
the government contract which calls for 
repayment of those charges. 

MALCOLM ForBEs: Six per cent. Cost- 
plus. 

Dr. Nystrom: May I refer you to the 
experience in World War II where this 
was a matter that actually worked out? 
Your point is that by keeping a forty- 
hour work week maximum it would dis- 
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MILLINERY: 30 hours, or none? 


courage production in the civilian indus- 
tries. However, it does not necessarily 
turn people from the civilian industries 
over into the production of defense goods. 

For example, here in New York the 
work week in the women’s, misses’ and 
children’s apparel field stayed at thirty- 
five, or less, throughout the whole of 
World War Il. In the millinery industry 
it went down for many months as low as 
thirty hours per week. And those people 
in those industries just hung around New 
York City—and this was true for other 
cities where similar industries are to be 
found. They did not move into defense 
industries. 

Mr. CHERNE: I think you misunder- 
stood me, Dr. Nystrom. 

It is perfectly true that the presence of 
a wage differential and higher weekly 
wages does not automatically move a mil- 
linery worker from New York to Willow 
Run. That is where we come to the man- 
power steps—the other manpower steps 
—which actually propel. There is no bet- 


ter propulsion step than the cessation of 
civilian production. If the milliners can 
work thirty hours a week, but no more, 
because of shortage of supply, there will 
still be workers who will work thirty 
hours a week. But when you cut out the 
manufacture of slot machines arbitrarily, 
when you cut out the manufacture of 
automobiles arbitrarily, when you cut out 
the manufacture of washing machines 
arbitrarily, when you cut out the manu- 
facture of television sets arbitrarily, then 
the worker who would be quite willing to 
work a twenty-hour week in that industry 
will, for the first time, move on to war 
industry. 

Dr. B. C. Fores: I personally think 
that if in civilian goods the work week 
was forty-eight hours, it would almost 
inevitably induce, certainly free, a great 
many people to become available for 
military purposes and, after all, the gov- 
ernment has the power to call upon them 
to get into military goods production. So 
I would be all in favor of a forty-eight- 
hour week for the civilian production of 
things that are needed. 

MR HEIMANN: Isn’t it also true that 
you get a greater unit productivity gain 
in competitive. industries—that is, the 
civilian components—than you will in 
production for the monopoly market for 
armament; and that if you encourage the 
maximum civilian production at the same 
time that you went into your armament 
production you might have a possibility 
of counteracting the political reluctance 
to implement pay-as-you-go? 

In other words, instead of removing 
consumer income by direct taxation; you 
could absorb a great deal more of it with 
actual production, and thereby equalize 
the supply-demand disparity. 

Mr. CHERNE: Assuming your materials 
were available. 

MALCOLM ForBES: You could step 
up the work week for civilian industry. 
Let’s say, however, in the millinery in- 
dustry, for example, it was a forty-eight- 
hour work week, but there was only 75 
per cent of the normal materials avail- 
able. Therefore, far less people would be 
required to put out the production. 

Mr. CHERNE: Dr. Nystrom’s point is 
that if you can enlarge the output per in- 
dividual with limited materials there will 
be an increasing number of individuals 
available for war production. 

Dr. B. C. ForBes: That becomes very 
important. . 

Dr. Nystrom: »There are a lot of 
bored men and women who don’t know 
what to do with their time who would 
put it in usefully not only for themselves 
but for our own economy, and the nation 
needs forty-eight hours of work from all 
able-bodied people. And anyone who 
doesn’t is something of a traitor to this 
country. That is strong language, but I 
mean it. 

Mr. CHERNE: 
the nation 


I have a feeling when 
forty-eight 


requires hours’ 















work, particularly on war production, 
you will have it. 

MALCOLM Fores: No question about 
it. 

Dr. Nystrom: We don’t need it yet? 

Mr. CHERNE: No. As a matter of fact, 
the real tragedy of this nation at the mo- 
ment is the number of firms, the number 
of plants, the number of workers, that 
are sitting waiting for war production 
with no assignment of war production to 
do. This is the most outrageous moment 
in the world to alter the work week to 
forty-eight hours because of the hypo- 
thetical assumption there is this vast 
amount of production held back because 
there are no men. 

MALCOLM Forses: | think we should 
summarize to some degree the long-term 
effect of a program such as we are now 
engaged in—we will say $80 billion this 
year, and by next year it may be $110 
billion—for armaments. For how many 
years, short of war, can we carry on this 
vast program without our economy crack- 
ing up in the process? 

Dr. Nystrom: This economy can go 
on, theoretically at least, on 25-cent dol- 
lars, 10-cent dollars, 2-cent dollars, using 
1939 as a basis. I don’t think it will, but 
I think theoretically it can. 

I have had businessmen say, “Why, we 
can do business on 10-cent dollars. I’m 
not afraid of that.” But they are losing 
sight of the fact of the increasing num- 
ber of people who have been frozen out 
of the market, can’t buy the necessities of 
life and have to look to the state for sup- 
port. They are losing sight of the fact of 
the decline of morale, the increasing num- 
ber of people in this country (some of 
whom have already appeared) who are 
saying, as the people in France are say- 
ing, as the priests in the church in France 
are saying, “What's the use? We haven't 
anything more to lose. Why do we want 
to fight? Why do we want to go to war? 
Change of government means nothing to 
us. We have nothing to lose.” 

Somewhere along the line that virus 
will attack American life, and a good 
deal of the fault for it lies with American 
businessmen who themselves have en- 
joyed the inflation that has been coming 
on apace ever since 1938, 1939. They 
have enjoyed it. It’s been like so many 
cocktails, and every cocktail seemed to 
taste better than the one preceding, or at 
least tasted as good. 

I made a talk before a group of manu- 
facturers over at the Statler Hotel, ard a 
young businessman, a large manufac- 
turer, said, ““We are not concerned about 
inflation. If we have to pay higher wages 
to our workmen, we will iust add it to 
the price of our goods.” 

MALCOLM ForBes: You see as the 


villain not the government but business- 
men themselves? 

Dr. Nystrom: In part. The labor peo- 
ple are also to be blamed, and the spine- 
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KEYNES made his money selling marks short. 
Would he sell dollars short in 1951? 


less people in Congress must also share 
the blame. 

Stock prices have not reflected this be- 
cause people who look at the stock market 
know very well that the government will 
not permit a stockholder of a corpora- 
tion to draw the inflationary returns of 
the corporation; through excess profits 
taxes, or whatever it may be, Mr. Cherne, 
the government will be there to take it. 

I don’t know of any hedge against in- 
flation when it comes. There wasn’t any 
in Germany. A few people got out and 
saved some of their money. There wasn’t 
any in Austria, except for a very few 
people—and you make the point that very 
few people can do this. I think it may be 
due to a very sharp, innate shrewdness; 
it may be due to chance; whatever it may 
be due to, I know that I didn’t make 
anything on the inflation in Germany, but 
John Maynard Keynes did. He made over 
2 million dollars in a period of two years. 

Dr. B. C. Forses: How did he do it? 

Dr. Nystrom: By selling marks short. 

MALCOLM Forbes: Mr. Cherne, would 
you comment on the question as I 
put it before? I would say that Dr. Ny- 
strom’s answer is, in effect, that we prob- 
ably can’t carry it on if it isn’t on pay- 
as-you-go; in fact, inflation can wreck 
our economy if it continued at the pace it 
is going. 

Mr. CHERNE: First of all, I think it 
should be pointed out that the’ countries 
Dr. Nystrom mentioned reached their de- 
gree of economic disaster by an entirely 
different route than the one we have been 


on. They were the victims of war. Not 
only of war, but a combination of both 
defeat and occupation. I trust neither of 
those things will be true in the United 
States. 

Quite frankly, if we can avoid that war 
with the Soviet Union, I feel quite strong. 
ly that we shall survive economically and 
survive politically as a nation of free 
men. That does not mean we shall sur- 
vive without damage. There is no par- 
ticipation in a crisis of this kind from 
which you can emerge without damage, 
but as an old pessimist for a reasonably 
young man I have been burned by my 
pessimism before. I have been burned 
by playing with a group of chessmen 
called people and economic figures in 
which the end of the game (all played in 
my mind) led to an inevitable pessimistic 
result; and I have fougd time and again 
that the pessimistic result which looked 
unavoidably logical, when the events oc- 
curred, they did not match the pessimism. 

As a matter of fact, right now we are 
discussing things in terms of 1939 dol- 
lars. In 1939 we were discussing things in 
terms of 1930 dollars. In 1930 we were 
discussing things in terms of 1914 dollars. 
And in 1914, the moaners were discuss- 
ing things in terms of an 1860 dollar. 
And right now we are not on « 50-cent 
dollar; we are actually on a 3-mil dollar 
as compared to 1860. For some arbitrary 
reason we say 1939, and say 50 per cent. 
In 1960, we will be on a 50-per-cent dol- 
lar because we will be comparing the 
1960 dollar with the 1950 dollar, not the 
1939, and it will still be a 50-cent dollar. 

I am not giving any brief for inflation. 
I merely indicate that the resilience of 
the world’s greatest, strongest, most un- 
challenged economy is far greater than 
any degree of pessimism we are occasion- 
ally led into by the difficulties we con- 
front enables us at the moment to see. 

Change will occur. Not all the change 
will be happy. A great deal of it will be 
extremely unhappy change. But the re- 
silience of this economy is one of the 
things that, as I have followed your 
Dad, and as I have grown older, I have 
come to respect with increasing tenacity. 
I just hope that the Soviet Union leaves 
us and the world alone. If it does, if we 
avoid the physical destruction of war— 
and I think there is a chance that we can 
—I am not concerned about our economic 
strength. 

MALCOLM Forses: I think the note 
Mr. Cherne wound up on is a wonderful 
one. I often, through depression, etc., 
wondered at Dad’s optimism. It ofttimes 
seemed to me grounded on blind faith. 
But I am delighted that one of, what I 
have always considered, the hard-headed 
school of modern economists—namely, 
Mr. Cherne—has come to believe that 
there is some basis in the optimism of 
old financial veterans like Dad. 

(The meeting was then adjourned.) 
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HE HCONOMY 


FOURTEEN areas show declines, offset 
by only one advance. The Forses Na- 
tional Index, however, marks a 4% 
higher level for the economy overall— 
a whopping 18% surge upward from 
March a year ago. 

The declining areas are largely con- 
centrated along the Pacific Coast and 
in a belt reaching westward from 
Omaha. Large-scale airplane contracts 
should soon offset Pacific coast depres- 
sants, improve upon poor pre-Easter 
retail sales as payrolls boom. The worst 
winter in history, repercussions of 
which still persist, hold back commer- 
cial and industrial activity in the Port- 





land-Omaha belt. Reno, Nev., however, 
in the middle of this belt, is in the 
height of its season and scored a 26% 
gain over last year. 

Metropolitan areas showing the 
greatest gains include (1) five coal 
centers—Fort Smith, Scranton-Wilkes 
Barre, Birmingham, Charleston, W. Va., 
and Tulsa—all well ahead of the pre- 
vious month, and as much as 30% ahead 
of last year, due to steady work and 
high pay for miners, good profits for 
operators; (2) chemical areas—Roanoke, 
Richmond and Charleston—where pro- 
duction is heavy; and (3) certain cot- 
ton areas—principally around Columbia, 
S. C.—under the influence of 45¢. cot- 
ton. Syracuse has had exceptionally 
good retail sales, putting it 8% ahead 





Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Denver, Colo. (3).......... 81% 
Charleston, W. Va.......... 80 
Scranton-Wilkes Barre, Pa.... 28 
Akron, Ohio (8)........... 28 
Teesem Aa (8)... . riisreniv’s 26 « 
i 26 
Duluth-Superior, Minn. ..... 26 
Salt Lake City, Utah (3)... 24 
Pueblo, Colo. (4).......... 24 
Detroit, “Mich. ............ 24 


(In parenthesis: number of succes- 
sive months listed in this column) 





-North Central .. 20 11 16 


Zone Indexes 


(Percent Gain From Corresponding 
Month Last Year) 


Feb. Mar. Apr. 
New England .. 26% 17% 18% 
Middle Atlantic . 19 13 19 
Midwest ....... 25 16 20 
ARE 18 13 17 
South Central .. 25 14 16 


Mountain ...... 26 24 25 
Peete es 24 17 18 
NATIONAL 

= ae 29% 14% 18% : 
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Decade of Progress 


STANDARD OIL tnpiana) 


and Subsidiaries 
Many figures double in 1940-50 period —result of major expansion program 


THE 1950 RESULTS for the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) and 
its subsidiaries gave additional evidence that their post-war 
expansion program is paying off. The effects of rising costs 
were held in check by greater efficiency in production, refin- 
ing, and transportation due to new facilities. Distribution to 
the consumer reached a record volume in the face of the keen- 
est competition in more than a decade. Consequently, though 
product prices averaged slightly lower, annual earnings were 
well ahead of 1949. 


SALES IN 1950 totaled $1,268,243,419, compared to $1,125,- 
411,841 in 1948, the highest previous year. Although prices 
were lower, this year’s dollar figure was achieved through the 
larger volume of products sold. 


NET EARNINGS FOR 1950 were $123,581,477 or $8.09 per share 
(after allowing for higher taxes). This compares with $102,- 
668,228 or $6.72 per share in 1949 and $140,079,286 or $9.16 
per share in 1948. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES of $127,438,792 were lower than for 


Production of crude oil and natural 


Pipeline traffic, crude and product 
gas liquids for 1950 gained 9.9% over 


combined, made a new high of more 


1948 or 1949. Total capital outlays for the last five years were 
$892,636,617. Estimated expenditures for 1951 are substan- 
tially higher but are subject to considerable uncertainty owing 
to growing shortages of manpower and materials. 


TOTAL ASSETS at the end of 1950 were $1,640,075,455, com- 
pared with $1,550,898,031 for 1949, and represented an in- 
crease of 117% over 1940. This increase was due largely to the 
far greater investment in facilities for production, manufac- 
turing, transportation, and marketing. 


EMPLOYEES AT THE END OF 1950 numbered 46,739. Employee 
earnings and benefits were higher than ever before. Two new 
employee benefit plans were instituted in 1950. 


NUMBER OF STOCKHOLDERS was 96,086 on December 31, 1950. 
No institutional stockholder owned so much as 4% of the 
stock, and no individual owned so much as 1%. Dividends 
were paid in 1950 for the 57th consecutive year. Again this 
year, as in the past, re-investment of profits has increased 
the equity of stockholders’ ownership. 


Total sales of crude and products for 
the year 1950 were $1,268,243,419, 


Crude oil runs at refineries in 1950 
were 462,073 barrels a day—8.3% 


1949 for a daily average of 214,050 
barrels. Military and civilian de- 
mands can be met short of all out 
war as long as materials, manpower 
and incentives remain adequate. * 
NET PRODUCTION: 
140% gain in the decade, 1940-50 


than 129 billion barrel miles in 1950. 
Standard built 537 miles of new ree 
lines, now serves about 25,600 w 
Pipelines have proved a most effi- 
cient form of transportation. 
PIPELINE TRANSPORTATION: 
_193% gain in the decade, 1940-50 


higher than the previous record of 
1948. Aviation — output rose 
sharply, and facilities to meet greater 
defense demands are ready. 


REFINERY RUNS: 
60% gain in the decade, 1940-50 


up 12.7% over 1949 for a new record. 
Product sales alone were 188,044,543 
barrels, up 14.9%, and also reached 
a new high. 


VOLUME OF PRODUCTS SOLD: 
77% gain in the decade, 1940-50 





CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
And Summary of Earnings Retained and Invested in the Business 
for the years 1950 and 1949 


1950 1949 


Sales and operating revenues 
Dividends, interest, and other income 


Total income 


$1,302,990,269 $1,158,124,773 
15,192,867 12,158,388 


$1,318,183,136 $1,170,283,161 








DEDUCT: 

Materials -~ pn and a oO 
ating and general expenses other 
those shown below 

Depreciation, depletion, and amortization 

of properties— 

Depreciation 

Depletion, amortization of drilling 
and development costs, and loss on 
retirements and abandonments 

Federal income and excess profits taxes. . 

Other taxes (exclusive of taxes amounting 
to $183,196,467 in 1950 and $168,022,- 
672 in 1949 collected from customers 
for government agencies) 


$1,011,500,231 $ 913,812,614 
48,661,531 43,922,623 


33,999,917 
54,129,000 


36,600,611 
31,001,000 


33,891,115 
6,898,072 


31,541,355 
6,803,285 

Minority peer rl interest in net 
earnings of subsidiaries 


Total deductions 


5,521,793 3,933,445 
$1,194,601,659 $1,067,614,933 
$ 123,581,477 $ 102,668,228 











Dividends paid by Standard Oil epee cid 
(Indiana) pom ge ma dividends paid w 
in cash—$2 per share $ 30,563,032 $ 30,569,564 
Extra dividends paid in capital stock of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey)— 
165,325 shares in 1950 A. 127,249 
shares in ~~ * avera: value 


—together 
ments in he of th equalizing cad 
ket values on dates of distribution ~ ra 


equivalent to $1.1353 in 1950 and 
$0.6865 in 1949 per share on Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) stock 
Total dividends paid. . 
Balance of earnings retained 
i retained and invested in the busi- 
ness at beginning of year 
i retained and invested in the busi- 
ness at end of year $ 669,562,973* $ 587,188,467 


*Including $197,000,000 restricted by terms of debenture and bank- 
loan agreements of subsidiary companies and a about $28,800,000 of 
earnings of pipeline subsidiaries segregated under provisions of Con- 
sent Decree in Elkins Act suit. 


10,643,939 7,476,392 
$ 41,206,971 $ 38,045,956 
$ 82,374,506 $ 64,622,272 








587,188,467 522,566,195 














THE STORY IN FIGURES 
1950 1949 1948 





FINANCIAL 
Total income $1,318,183,136 $1,170,283,161 $1,245,786,091 
Net earnings 123,581,477 102,668,228 140,079,286 
Net earnings per share.. $8.09 $6.72 $9.16 
Dividends paid 41,206,971 38,045,956 40,441,410 
Dividends paid pershare. $3.135* $2.687* $2.878* 


*Including $1.135, $0.687, and $0.753 as the market values on December 
11, 1950, December 12, 1949, and September 10, 1948, res: ei peel of 
the dividends in capital stock of Standard Oil Company ( 


Earnings retained in the 


Jersey). 


$ 82,374,506 $ 64,622,272 $ 99,637,876 
Capital expenditures... 127,438,792 134,721,253 251,831,821 
Net worth,atthe yearend 1,165,717,705 1,083,343,199 1,018,721,446 
Book value per share, at 
the year end $76.27 $70.88 $66.65 
PRODUCTION 
Crude oil and natural gas 
liquids, produced, net, 
barrels 78,128,370 


71,102,587 84,106,429 


Oil wells owned, net, at 
the year end 8,724 8,440 8,241 
Gas wells owned, net, at 
the year end 945 807 738 
MANUFACTURING 
Crudeoilrunatrefineries, 
barrels 150,048,716 


168,656,482 156,206,614 


Crude running capacity, 
at year end, barrels 
499,500 472,270 465,275 

MARKETING 
Total sales in dollars... 


Bulk plants operated, at 
the year end 4,521 


Retail outlets served, at 


$1,268,243,419 $1,125,411,841 $1,205,957,775 
4,511 4,490 


31,018 30,871 29,612 
TRANSPORTATION 
Pipelines owned, at the 
year end, miles 15,439 15,403 15,267 


Pi traffic, million 
1 miles 129,160 117,069 116,756 


Tanker and ame, 
million Cana 102,388 97,589 87,483 


PEOPLE 
> wena at the year 


96,086 96,808 97,073 


Employees, at the year 
rr “ 46,739 46,736 48,692 





. Copies 1950 Annual Report available on request as long as the supply 
aa Write Standard Oil Company, 910 S. ‘Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 
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of the previous month. Seven cities are 
more than 25% ahead of the comparable 
month last year, and—excepting only 
Bismarck—no city is less than 7% ahead 
of last year. 

Department store sales (dollar vol- 
ume) continue to run ahead of last 
year by 21% despite an early Easter 
and relatively slow fashion sales. Com- 
modity prices generally have leveled 
off, with food prices largely unchanged 
over the month. Discounting by retail 
and wholesale accounts is slightly 
higher than last year, but industrial 
discounts show a 6% decline. 


MACHINE TOOL BOGGLE 


HIDDEN UNDER Mobilizer Wilson’s rosy 
optimism is one harsh, black fact: inad- 
equate machine tool capacity. Nine 
months after Korea, industry is swamp- 
ed with crucial defense orders, but 
can’t obtain the precision tools to start. 
Says Tell Berna, general manager of 
the National Tool Builders’ Association: 

“They talk glibly in Washington of 
tooling up for war needs this year, but 
it will take at least three years the way 
things are now going.” 

Current national machine, tool output 
is a short $30 million a month, with 
pre-defense orders running to about 
three times that amount. As long ago 
as January 1, the industry had a back- 
log on the books of more than a full 
year of production with most rearma- 
ment orders not yet placed. 

Defense orders are expected to add 
three more full years’ volume to the 
backlog jam, exclusive of European 
needs. 

Starting at a cyclical industry low— 
output was only $250 million in 1949— 
the tool builders just haven’t the plant 
to cope with $1.3 billion worth of ord- 
ers in 1951. Even if materials were 
plentiful—and like everyone else, tool- 
ers are feeling the pinch—plant capacity 
is hard to build up, skilled labor diffi- 
cult to find. 

One effective stimulus to increased 
capacity would be issuance of certifi- 
cates of necessity to the tool builders, 
which would authorize amortization of 
new plants and machines over a five- 
year period. Kearney and Trecker, of 
Milwaukee, for example, thinks it could 
double present capacity with Govern- 
ment permission to speedily amortize 
$1.5 million worth of new equipment. 

But, says F. T. Trecker: 

“It would be foolish for us to invest 
this sum without a certificate of neces- 
sity when the machines would not be 
needed in normal times.” 

To date very few certificates have 
been given the tool builders. Although 
the logical first lever of defense conver- 
sion, the industry has had to wait while 
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TRECKER: 
quick writeoffs 


BERNA: 
a 3-year job 


the DPA takes up applications on an 
industry-by-industry basis. 

Heavy subcontracting of orders—used 
widely in WWII-—could ease the situa- 
tion. Thus far, however, government 
has done nothing to open the way. 
Lacking firm price controls on labor and 
materials, the long “lead time” between 
placement of subcontracting work and 
delivery makes subcontractors shy away 
from accepting jobs. (It’s three months 
to a year from blueprint to finished 
article). Sunstrand Machine Tool Co.— 
which quadrupled its output during 
War II through extensive use of sub- 


contractors—reports that about a dozen 
subcontractors have refused their work 
as not lucrative enough. 

Kearney and Trecker is importing 
forging steel from France to make up 
for shortages at home. Ingersoll Milling 
Machine Co. reports that it was forced 
to contact 21 warehouses in a single 
day recently to locate a scarce grade of 
steel. Sunstrand cannot complete some 
machines for want of tungsten carbide 
cutters, while lack of ball bearings is 
holding up shipments from the Matti- 
son Machine Tool Co. of Rockford, IIl. 

Machine tool makers vociferously 
blame the government DO system of 
material priorities for this -situation. 
Says one Indiana tool man: “The cur- 
rent DO system is not helping machine 
buyers get equipment from us, and it 
isn’t helping us to obtain materials to 
build machines.” Another pinpoints the 
trouble this way: “The DO-like the 
dollar—has lost a lot of its value, be- 
cause there are just too many of them 
around.” As a result, estimated dates of 
delivery range from 12 to 18 months 
after placement of orders, even when 
red hot priorities are involved. 











Here’s How To Get Rid 
of WORRY, FEAR and Discouragement 


You Can Now Solve Your Business and Personal Problems within 24 Hours 
Thousands are using James Barton’s “KEY” 


Sold for only $1.00 with money-back 
guarantee—no one has ever returned 
this most unusual book of the century 


If you are worried, frustrated, fearful, resent- 
ful, discouraged, unsuccessful or sick at heart 
—you don’t have to wait weeks or months to 
solve your problems. James Barton's new, un- 
usual book of the century — “THE KEY” has 
shown people in all walks of life, how to solve 
their problems—how to attain happiness, har- 
mony and success... practically and quickly. 


“THE KEY” is based on the premise that 
there is no evidence that Man was created to 
go through life in a puzzled or perplexed man- 
ner... that people do not have to accept fear, 
worry, discouragement, discord and failure as 
a condition of living. For over 15 years the 
principles and rules of THE KEY” have been 
tested and proven. Now this inspiring book, 
just published, is available to you... to solve 
easily, quickly and in a practicable manner, 
every problem that confronts you. 


A mighty influence in every day living 
“THE KEY” is published in pocket-size — for 
every day use — purposefully condensed to 
only 16 pages for quick, easy application to 
your problems. Its jewels of constructive fac- 
tors and enlightened principles are presented 
in simple English for instant understanding 
and use. There is no quackery, wackery or 
‘isms within its pages. Every word has a help- 
ful thought; every sentence a constructive 


idea; every page contains gems of intelli- 
gence; all a mighty influence for your har- 
mony, success and happiness. Dozens, even 
hundreds of times a day you will use these 
principles for happier living. 
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Five Rules Solve Every Problem 
Built around the easily understandable and 
workable principles are FIVE RULES, which, 
when honestly applied to your problems, will 
quickly and scientifically give you the solu- 
tion—no matter what the problem is—busi- 
ness, personal, social or marital. The FIVE 
RULES, with their powerful technique will stop 
indecision, eliminate bad decisions—enable 
you to make a satisfactory decision. These 
FIVE RULES are very easy to follow and 
amazingly will bring you the practical, under- 
standable and intelligent answers to your 
problems. 


Your Money Back If Dissatisfied 
Thousands have purchased and are using this 
practical and inspiring book: executives, sales- 
men, housewives, students, bankers, clerks — 
people in all walks of life. No one has ever 
asked to have their money returned .. . that 
speaks volumes for “THE KEY”. 


Sent Postpaid For Only $1.00 
Send check, money order or dollar bill for 
your copy of “THE KEY”. Put the FIVE RULES 
to the test. Get your problems solved without 
delay. If you are not completely satisfied after 
30 days use, return the book and your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 


“J AMES BARTON 
625 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Enclosed is $1.00. Plies send me 16-page book, 
**THE KEY.” If I am not completely satished with- 
in 30 days, you guarantee to unconditionally refund 

my money upon return of the book. 


NAME 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


HAPPY DAYS on your British Col- 
umbia vacation. Here's fishing, golfing 
on some of Canada's most spectacular 
courses, sailing amidst unmatched scenic 
splendour. Food is wonderful and 
accommodation excellent. In short, here 
is a vacation for the most discriminating 
taste. For information, write 

BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 

TRAVEL BUREAU, VICTORIA, B.C. 
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mysterious power possessed only by 
facts taught secretly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 


WHAT ARES 
humans? Fascinating and instructive 
Learn about it; but first write for FREE BOOKLET to 


‘i THOUGHTS = 
Where do they start? What is this 
é are the facts about your inner mind, 
your personality, your understanding; 
ScrIBE Y. V. M. THE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M.O.R.C.) 
SAN JosE, CALIFORNIA 








NEW IDEAS” 





For Cleaner Clothes 


The bounding enthusiasm of the 
neighbor’s Collie or St. Bernard will no 
longer pose a problem to the gentle- 
man’s blue serge. A little device called 
“Tydi-Rol” easily removes dog hair, 
lint, fur, dandruff, etc., from clothing. 
It’s an adhesive-covered roller that 





picks up fine particles without harming 
the fabric. Simple operation: Roll gent- 
ly over the material to be cleaned. 
When roll is covered with residue and 
is no longer effective, unwind the used 
layer, cut or tear off the used portion, 
and a fresh section of adhesive is ready 
to go to work. Roll replacements are 
available for a few cents. (Semrow 
Products Co., Inc., 6120 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago 31, Ill.) 


Materials Handling 


A new, dual-purpose hand truck has 
a built-in hydraulic hoist for lifting and 
stacking. This combination truck-stacker 
is designed to fill the need for a small, 
light-weight, highly maneuverable hand 
truck that will enable one man to load 
and stack heavy merchandise. after 
transporting from one location to an- 
other. It’s now proving itself in loading 
and unloading heavy barrels from 
ground level where loading docks are 
not available. The “Lift Stacker” weighs 
111 Ibs., has a capacity of 500 Ibs., 
is equipped with 8” rubber wheels, and 
will lift loads to tail-gate height of 54”. 
(Clark-Hopkins Equipment Corp., 1124 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia 23, Pa.) 


Shoo Fly 


At last, a sure way to frustrate the 
garbage-loving . flies. The “Stay-Cov- 
ered Hinge” may be attached to any 
garbage can and cover, thus insuring 
that the cover will always cover the 
can. When cover is turned back, the 
handy hinge holds it open while gar- 
bage is dumped. Made of steel in either 
galvanized or nickel-plated finish, per- 
manently lubricated, the hinge does not 
violate any laws or sanitation depart- 
ment rules. Easy to install, it is fixed 
to can and cover in a few minutes. 
(Melaire Distributing Co., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., N. Y. 17.) 
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Rabid Rabbit 


No healthy Easter bunny here but a 
hungry, slightly scrawny wild cottontail 
who is getting hungrier by the minute. 
Reason: tulip sprouts are covered with 
“No-Nib1.” The indigestible and rabbit- 
repellent powder is packaged in 6 oz. 
cans that contain sufficient quantity to 
protect the average small home garden 
plot against the ravages of old Brer 
Rabbit. Can be dusted on vegetable 
plants and flowers or mixed with water 
and used as a spray. (B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., 324 Rose Bldg., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio.) 


Production Aid 


Here’s a new low cost projector spe- 
cifically designed for work “on the line” 
rather than in the tool room. The 
manufacturers of the Kodak Contour 
Projector, Model 3, pictured below, 
hope this will introduce optical gaging 
methods into production assembly and 
inspection work. By projecting an en- 
larged shadow or a surface reflection of 
any object placed in its staging field 
onto a large and_ well-illuminated 


screen, the machine permits instant 
visual checking of the actual part 
against detailed drawings or other 
specification data previously placed 
over the viewing screen. By means of 
an accessory, light can be sent out of 
the same lens that picks up the image 
so that surfaces and deep recesses 
which cannot be shadow projected may 
be examined. (Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester 4, N. Y.) 








~—--IT’S NEW IT’S AMAZING ~-~-~; 


Typing Corrections without Erasing! 
| Deletape: 


For information write today to— 
202 East 44th Street, New York City 17 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF > > TH ANNUAL REPORT 


Southern Calitornia Kdison Company - 1950 
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THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER... While the peril with 
which we are now confronted was developing, we, the 
people of the United States, not only have not been pre- 
paring ourselves for a war for survival, but we have in al- 
most every important respect followed that course which 
was best designed to make us unready and unprepared 
for any such crisis... We have been “eating up our seed- 
corn,” living up our capital, weakening and under- 





- FINANCING... An issue of 1,000,000 shares of Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock, 4.08% Series, $25 par value, was sold 
in May, 1950 for $25,040,000, and $12,000,000 was bor- 
rowed from banks. 


PLANT EXPANSION ... Investment in the Company’s 
plant at December 31, 1950, was $594,865,096, an increase 
during the year of $52,640,435 or 9.7%. Present 





























mining our basic free institutions, and —— plans contemplate additional generating 
our American individualism—our ssf Ana _ capacity of 330,000 kilowatts. 
self-reliance, self-discipline and a ~ = 

self-respect ...We can awaken, a ' 4 PLANT BUDGET FOR 1951... 
and awakened,we can bringto 8=9§ == ~~ rs <= Expenditures for plant in 1951 
bear vast latent but potential == vA F oS are estimated at $60,584,209. 
strength, wisdom and courage SS 2 . Tidal This compares with $60,940,651 
which should, under wise leader- ‘ —S SR aS fae in 1950 before giving effect to 
ship, permit us to save this civiliza- RAY Ry RAVEN mi net plant retirements. Approxi 


tion and eventually to resume the SS 
march of progress. But to do this will require a spiritual 
revival, a fortitude and a quality of leadership, which 
are not presently manifest either in America or elsewhere 


in our threatened world. 


INCOME AND EXPENSE...Gross revenue was $106,- 
323,829, an increase of $4,529,842 over 1949. Net Income 
was $19,018,005, equivalent to $2.97 per share of common 
stock after all charges including preferred and preference 
dividends, compared with $2.99 per share in 1949. 


Condensed Consol 


mately $44,500,000 of new capital will 
be required for the 1951 budget. 


Dy 


GENERATION ... Total energy transmitted in 1950 in- 
creased 6% over 1949. In the last five years, generation 
by steam plants has increased from 22% of total system 
generation to 43%. 


COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES...70,253 meters were added 
to our system in 1950, serving over 60,000 new homes, the 
equivalent of a majornew city with a population of 200,000. 


idated Balance Sheet 


ASSETS December 31, 1950 LIABILITIES 
SS OS EE Ea $594,865,096 Stated Capital and Surplus ..... $273,494,076 
Investments and Other Assets. . . . 9,283,296 Bonded Indebtedness ........ 203,000,000 
eo nk og oe 0° 8 010 39,695,701 Notes Payable .........---. 12,062,467 
Deferred Charges. .........-. 4,992,408 Current Liabilities . ... 2.22. 39,284,833 
Capital Stock Expense........ 2,747,875 Depreciation Reserve ........- 113,336,567 
Other Reserves and Liabilities ... 10,406,433 





TOTAL ASSETS .. . .$651,584,376 





TOTAL LIABILITIES .. . . $651,584,376 


CUNTINENTAL OL COMPANY 
Reports for 1930 


OUR 75" VEAR 








Fe CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY the year 1950 marked its seventy: 
fifth year of progress. Founded in 1875 in the Rocky Mountain 
area by a group of pioneer businessmen, Continental has been 


serving the country for three- 
quarters of a century. Though 
1950 was a year of rapidly 
changing trends for both the 
oil industry and the Company, 
it can be recorded as one of the 
most successful in Continental’s 
long history. 


EXPLORATION— Major emphasis 
was placed once again on exploratory 
and development activities in an effort 
to promote both a short and long range 
growth of the Company’s crude oil pro- 
duction and reserves. Prospective un- 
developed acreage held by Continental 
increased almost threefold during the 
past three years and reached 5.3 million 
acres at the end of 1950. New reserves of 
ctude oil provided through discoveries 
and extensions of proven areas more 
than offset withdrawals during the year. 


PRODUCTION—Continental’s net 
ctude oil production was expanded 
from 93,550 barrels daily in January 
1950 to an all-time monthly high in 
the Company’s history of 111,671 bar- 
rels daily in December. During the year 
632 gross wells, equivalent to 442 net 
wells, were completed under Continen- 
tal’s drilling program. Expenditures for 
finding oil and developing production, 
including both capital and expense 
items, amounted to $44.7 million com- 
pared with $43.3 million in 1949. 


REFINING —Total crude oil runs to 
stills averaged 95,669 barrels daily, the 
highest rate in the Company's 
history. Continued expan- 





Net Earnings—Total 

—Per Share 
Dividends—Total 

—Per Share 
Net Crude Oil Production, Barrels Daily 
Refinery Runs, Barrels Daily 
Sales of Refined Products, Barrels Daily 





HIGHLIGHTS OF OPERATIONS—1950-1949 


1950 1949 
$42,406,666 $36,096,880 
$8.73 $7.48 
$24,186,415 $19,293,129 
$5.00 $4.00 
101,029 92,955 

95,669 89,136 
110,872 107,271 








sion in sales of branded products led to 
a decision during the year to modernize 
and enlarge Continental’s Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, refinery. The Company is 
currently supplying grade 115/145 avi- 
ation gasoline, aviation lubricating oils 
and Navy diesel fuels to the military, in 


addition to supplying the usual civilian 


products. 


MARKETING —Continental’s sales of 
refined products reached a record high 
during 1950 of 1.7 billion gallons. The 
increase was particularly marked in the 
sales of the new Conoco Super Motor 
Oil which was introduced in February 
1950 and which received wide accept- 
ance among the motoring public. Cur- 
rently the Company is concerned with 
increasing its representation in the Mid- 
west, Southwest, and Rocky Mountain 
areas by adding more independent job- 
bers to its distribution team, by rebuild- 
ing older stations which have favorable 

locations, and by construct- 

ing new stations to the 


extent that government regulations 
will permit. 


RESEARCH —Construction was begun 
in 1950 of Continental’s new central 
research laboratory building. The ex- 
panded research program following the 
completion of the new laboratory facil- 
ities in the fall of 1951 will practically 
double Continental's research staff. 


GENERAL COMMENTS—The Ameti- 
can petroleum industry may be faced 
with the challenge of again rising to 
new heights of productivity and te- 
sourcefulness to supply growing civil- 
ian and military requirements as well as 
to provide the strategic crude oil te- 
serve producing capacity so necessary 
for the defense of our country. The 
industry's ability to provide large in- 
creases in the supply of crude oil and 
refined products has been due to the 
vigor and growth generated within tt 
by keen competition. Given minimum 
regulation and reasonable economic in- 
centives, it can meet all assigned tasks. 


For the Company's 1950 Annual Report to Stockholders 
giving detailed information, write Continental Oil Company, 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


WE’RE BREAKING GROUND FOR ANOTHER 75 YEARS OF PROGRESS 
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The economy “marks time” 


SPOTTY LETDOWN in business activity in recent 
weeks coincides with a growing “wait and see” atti- 
tude among defense mobilizers. While the planners 
reexamine their policies, the country is experienc- 
ing a slight easing of inflationary pressures. Indus- 
trial material prices leveled off last month, and 
purchasing agents report that “price regulations 
have helped to hold the line fairly well.” The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board reveals that consumer debt 
for installment-plan buying had dropped $183 
million in February, the third decline in five 
months. 

The impact of defense spending upon the econ- 
omy has not been as severe as many observers an- 
ticipated. Military orders already placed now 
amount to $23 billion out of a total of $32 billion 
earmarked for this purpose. But their influence 
shows up in plant expansion and “makeready” op- 
erations rather than in production. Deliveries are 
not keeping pace with procurement—the bulk of 
orders has gone into heavy military items like tanks, 
guns, airplanes, which take many months to pro- 
cess. The pattern is expected to continue in the 
months to come. Military spending is now running 
about $2 billion monthly, double the figure at the 
outbreak of the Korean war. 


Shortages On Way 


After being conditioned for months by warnings 
of impending shortages, both businessmen and con- 
sumers are a little skeptical, are inclined to ignore 
any further cries of “wolf.” But shortages are on the 
way. Says Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson: 
“, .. the maximum production impact, as measured 
by requirements for raw materials, will occur early 
in 1952.” By the end of the year, it’s estimated that 
15% of total production will be going to defense. 
The trend should be obvious by next month. 
There’s been a sharp decline in new orders already, 
and a substantial cutback on the length of future 
buying commitments. Purchasing executives antici- 
pate a falling off this month as government re- 
strictions on the manufacture of many civilian items 
become effective. 

Big problem facing Wilson, Johnston, et al, is 
how far and how fast to proceed with controls. 
Despite the air of general letdown, the mobilization 
program will continue to pick up speed. And basic 
inflationary factors are still to be felt. There are 
two: Awards of military contracts have been 
stepped up to the point where they run currently 
about $5 billion monthly. Industry plans to spend 
about $24 billion this year on new plant and equip- 
ment. Both of these factors’ will pump increasing 
amounts of money into the economy. One Congres- 
sional committee estimates that there will be more 
than $16 billion in excess purchasing power by 
mid-1952, at a time when civilian production will 
be feeling the pinch. Official concern over inflation 
is voiced by new Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
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William McC. Martin, Jr., who warns that failure 
to contro] inflation could make it a more serious 
threat to the nation than foreign aggression. 


Surplus Is Temporary 


Yet current developments seem to contradict the 
above. The government is taking in more money 
than it is spending. Prospects are that we'll have a 
budget balance for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1951, for the third time in 21 years. A $3 billion 
surplus is predicted. One result is that Congress has 
been slow to consider a new tax bill, has been hold- 
ing lengthy hearings on the subject. The President’s 
request for a quickie $10 billion measure, plus 
another bill to raise $6% billion more, is receiving 
short shrift. Recognizing the attitude of Congress, 
the Administration has forsworn its desire for the 
$6% billion, seems ready to settle for the $10 bil- 
lion. However, Secretary Snyder warns that the 
surplus is temporary, that we must “guard against 
the unwarranted conclusion that it will be main- 
tained in the future.” 

Trouble is that nobody can predict at this time 
how promptly the obligations of funds for defense 
contracts will be followed by actual expenditures. 
But spending in fiscal 1952 will be much greater, 
and will reach its peak in 1953. It is the future that 
the advocates of budget-balancing are worried 
about. That’s the reason for the detailed recom- 
mendations made recently by two business groups 
for a realistic approach to the Federal budget. The 
Committee for Economic Development points out 
that we face a sudden shift from a cash surplus 
to a large deficit (perhaps $13 billion). As a rem- 
edy, it calls for a $6 billion reduction from the $74 
billion proposed by the President for fiscal 1952, 
prompt enactment of a $10 billion tax increase, 
tight restrictions on the expansion of bank credit, 
and encouragement of private savings. Important 
recommendation is an excise tax to be collected at 
the retail level. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers has also presented a similar program, but 
its excise tax proposal asks for the manufacturer 
to do the collecting. 


A Dangerous Attitude 


These proposals represent the considered judg- 
ment of thoughtful businessmen, are in line with 
the “pay-as-we-go” theory that is generally urged 
to keep the nation on a sound financial keel. Wheth- 
er or not they will be adopted is another question. 
The lackadaisical air of Congress reflects the psy- 
chological letdown experienced by the nation. It 
is a dangerous attitude, for we are not yet out of 
the woods. We are at the mercy of international 
factors over which we cannot exert much control, 
as yet. Until we put ourselves in a position to do 
so, we can’t afford a “let’s wait and see” policy. 

—ELMER M. SHANKLAND. 










inute 
quiz... 


for Investors! 


It’s easy enough to take—but may be 
more difficult to pass. The questions 
are those that any prudent investor 
should ask himself from time to time 
—the kind that he should have good 
answers for. We just put these six to- 
gether to help you clarify your own 
thinking—to help you decide how 
sound your investment program may be. 


Here’s the quiz:— 


1) Have the prospects for the industries 
—and companies—represented by my 
holdings, changed materially in the 
past six months? 


2) Do present earnings adequately cover 
current dividend rates—the income 
I’m counting on? 


3) If I were selecting stocks today, 
would I buy the same ones I own 
now? If not, should I consider sell- 
ing them? 


4) Have I maintained a proper balance 
between protective, income produc- 
ing, and growth type securities? 


5) Have there been any recent changes 
in management—or business—that 
alter the outlook for companies that 
concern me? 


6) Am I thoroughly satisfied that the 
securities I own are the best that 
money can buy—for my purposes? 


If you aren’t satisfied with your an- 
swers—perhaps ours might help. 


Our Research Division will be glad 
to send available facts and informa- 
tion on any stock that interests you 
. . . will be glad to examine a list of 
your holdings—tell you just what it 
thinks in terms of your needs, your 
objectives, your particular situation. 


There’s no charge, no obligation, 
whether you’re a customer or not. Just 
tell us something about yourself in a 
confidential letter to— 


Department SD-27 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 





FOR SOME WEEKS, a great many pessi- 
mistic predictions have been made by 
investment advisory services and stock 
brokers, based on the extent of the rise 
which has already occurred in many 
stocks, the slowing-up in volume when 
the market was advancing, possibility 
of either war or peace in Europe, high- 
er money rates, lower earnings, etc. 

It seems to me that we are in a big 
inflation era, that the stock market will 
not move as a unit, that many stocks 
will be declining while others are work- 
ing upward, and should anything occur 
to cause a substantial decline in busi- 
ness, I think the Government would 
take steps promptly to prevent any im- 
portant decline in employment. All over 
the world, the policy of Governments 
today is to see that the people are em- 
ployed. 

There has been, of course, some in- 
crease in margin purchases of stocks by 
the public in the last year, but the fig- 
ure has been insignificant. At present, 
money owed to members of the Stock 
Exchange by customers amounts to only 
$1.3 billion, and this is offset by more 
than $900 million credit in the ac- 
counts of customers. 

Another favorable point is that un- 
derwriters of securities have not 
brought out “cat and dog” issues, such 
as in 1946, when many stocks of poor 
quality were dumped upon a gullible 
public (remember Hoving, and Jack & 
Heintz). 

I suspect that any decline in the mar- 
ket as a whole from recent peaks will 
be moderate. There is still a great deal 
of money seeking investment in stocks, 
and the supply will be increased by the 
growth of pension funds, and by per- 
mission which has just been granted to 
life insurance companies in New York 
State to invest up to 5 per cent of their 
assets in common stocks (this alone 
amounts to $1.5 billion). 


I do not believe any real peace can 
be made with the present Soviet Gov- 
ernment, but if such a miracle should 
occur, our Government no doubt would 
again permit homes to be purchased 
with very little down-payment, and the 
great building boom, which was inter- 
rupted, would be resumed. 

Also, in the event of real peace, the 
television stocks would very likely re- 
sume their upward movement which 
was interrupted when the war with 
Korea broke out. In this field, I would 
regard the following as best: Radio 





Corp., Philco, Zenith, Motorola, Magna- 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


No drastic decline in view 


vox, Columbia Broadcasting. Under 
normal peace conditions, this industry 
would have a dazzling future, and I 
suggest that readers keep this in the 
back of their minds. 

Among the stocks frequently recom- 
mended in this column is National Sup- 
ply, the largest independent manufac- 
turer and supplier of oil and gas field 
equipment. The demand for petroleum 
products is ever increasing, and it is 
necessary that drilling for new oil wells 
be continually maintained. Last year, 
National Supply earned $5.84 a share, 
compared with $3.44 the previous year, 
The company paid a total of $2 in divi- 
dends (which included a 40¢ extra), 
so that at the present price of around 
22, the yield exceeds 9%. The company 
is in strong financial condition. At the 
end of last year current assets amounted 
to. $75 million, and current liabilities 
were but $19 million. Capitalization is 
moderate, consisting of 158,000 shares 
of $4.50 preferred stock, and 1,434,000 
shares of common stock. Funded debt 
amounts to $15 million. In 1936 this 
stock advanced to 41 and subsequently 
declined to 4 (in 1942). Since then it 
has sold as high as 25. In the last three 
years, the company’s earnings have ex- 
ceeded all previous records, and I be- 
lieve this stock, in time, should advance 
approximately 50 per cent. 

Utility stocks have been frequently 
recommended here. They have acted 
very well and I do not believe any new 
recommendation in this group is neces- 
sary at this time. 

Many readers inquire what is meant 
by the term “net current assets avail- 
able for the common stock,” and ask 
why this figure is significant. I give as 
an example the following items taken 
from the statement of Youngstown 
Sheet ¢>.Tube Co. as of December 31, 
1950. Cash and Government Bonds 
totaled $142 million. Inventories of 
merchandise on hand amounted to $64 
million. These items, plus accounts re- 
ceivable (money owed by customers) 
amounted to $248 million. This item is 
termed “current assets.” Current liabil- 
ities (consisting of accrued taxes and 
accounts payable for purchases or serv- 
ices) amounted to $70 million. Deduct 
current liabilities from current assets, 
and the remainder, $178 million, is 
known as “net current assets.” This rep- 
resents the working capital available 
for running the company’s business, and 
does not include property and equip- 

(ConTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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DIVIDENDS—BUT 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 


Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance on when and what to buy 
forced us to publish our comments in in- 





YES—FORTUNES ARE MADE—NOT IN 


GROWTH VALUES 


outgrow their intial advantages. He knows 
next to nothing about growth values. He 
does not realize the great number of 
stocks listed that are in a trend of natural 
retrogression. He does not know how few 
are impulsed by special advantages. How- 
ever, many of the few that look like 
growth stocks have their own peculiar 
limitations. 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through specializing, not through 
diversification. A few poor selections can 
destroy the gains of years. Recently, our 
clients bought a pre-reorganization bond 
that doubled in price and an oil stock at six 
that went to fourteen. Our newest discovery 
at four has already advanced to eleven and 

“still has great fortune-building promise. 


The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement. That 
alone will offset higher living costs. That, 
and fortune-building requirements, calls 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain each 
year. Instead, the great majority of in- 
vestors see their cash values shrink each 


expensive weekly bulletins. W. H. ROYSTONE eg The very ie —* of 
To buy with the “good buying” and mil INVESTMENT ANALYST af our long-term fortune-building plan. 

sell with the “good selling” largely vestors from danger, wrote “‘America Tomorrow,” Read what the Press Service that 

eliminates the hazards of speculation. the future” sunt teow’ tev bis’ personal amants syndicated his “Comments” said: 

Now, thanks to the discovery, made while with his ‘27 re ee for investors and “What ‘Roystone Says .. .” is re- 

evaluating fundamental psychological fac- = 





tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and accu- 
mulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, he sees 
his funds shrink year after year. Unfortunately, investors and 
traders are equally victims of psychological distortions. Follow- 
ing popular sentiment, they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. Just before the Korea crisis, we repeated that 
warning. We advised conserving cash to buy special situations, 
long-term growth possibilities independent of general conditions. 
Anticipating such breaks to buy growth bargains makes all the 
difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 

ting fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of growth prospects in special situations such as those we have 
elected to buy for substantial income and rapid growth. While 
they await opportunities they need instruction to protect them 
from the dangers of popular misconceptions such as the uni- 
versal mistake in forecasting the 1948 election. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy at any time and 
be sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge of the economic and 
mvestment cycles. He seldom considers that many businesses 
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spected by the best in Wall Street, 
from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. With 
a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing for this 
service he has foreseen all the important market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment values in 
the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance, 


there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. 


HUNDREDS OF GRATEFUL CLIENTS WRITE US 
LETTERS LIKE THIS:— 


3/6/51—“I am most happy with your service and wish to 
express my appreciation for your fundamentally sound financial 
thinking. Have had a great increase in my funds inemy six 
months of your Contact Service.”—P.J.R. 

3/5/51—“This check represents more than dollars for a finan- 
cial service. It is an appreciation for giving me sound market 
advice for the past several years.”—W.D.I. 

3/1/51—“Your recommendations over the past four years, 
since I have been a subscriber, were excellent. Your judgment 
is not only keen but astonishingly accurate.” 

3/3/51—“I am very happy that the investments to date have 
shown such good profits. Thank you so much for your kind 
interest in us small investors.”—C.N. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America To 
morrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and 
Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 4, Long Island, N. ¥. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment $235. 
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S/D REPORTS 


In Chase Economic Diagrams, expected 
action of price is projected for months 
ahead. In S/D REPORTS, indicated ob- 
jectives towards which individual stock 
prices are headed, are always reported 
weeks to months in advance. All indica- 
tions are based upon Supply vs Demand. 

Send $3.00 now for next four weekly 
and sample monthly editions. Check 
yeur stocks. Align your account. Be 
prepared for next BUY or SELL action 
per stock. Advices separately reported 
3 Traders and Investors. 
enly. 


HENRY WHEELER CHASE 


Economic-Price Adviser 
Greenwich 8 Cennecticut 


New Inquirers 














TIRED of TIPS? roo ‘oFrene 


READ 


“THE CHARTCRAFT METHOD 
OF POINT AND FIGURE TRADING" 


The most concise and easily read 
book on a practical method that 
reduces stock market trading to 
a mechanical science. 97 pages. 
6x9 inches; over 100 descriptive 
charts (10 day return privilege). 
$2 a copy, from 


CHARTCRAFT SERVICE 
315 W. 35th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 








MAKE YOUR FORTUNE 


. _$100,000—20 years; using -” 
goal. STOP losing money 
speculation. START your FUTURE, 
Plan and Latest bulletin, new clients 


SOOUESSENE, TRADERS eed 
244, ESD, San Diego, 











MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Common stocks still low 


IN RELATION to earnings, dividends, 
bond prices, general commodity prices, 
wages and interest rates, good common 
stocks are selling at abnormally low 
levels. This is nothing new, however, 
as common stocks have been priced be- 
low rational economic values most of 
the time since 1938. In fact, underpric- 
ing of common stocks has persisted for 
so many years that most people close 
to the market have come to regard these 
low prices as being normal. 

The advance in the papular Dow- 
Jones industrial average to its best level 
in 20 years has also contributed a great 
deal to the belief that the market is 
dangerously high. Many commentators 
have pointed out that the D-] average 
prior to 1951 sold above 250 for only 
fractions of the notoriously speculative 
years 1928, 1929 and 1980. It has been 
emphasized that there has never been 
a year in the whole 54-year history of 
the average that it did not sell below 
the 200 level. 

This latter statement is entirely ac- 
curate and must not be taken too 
lightly. Knowledge of the past fre- 
quently is helpful in providing a real- 
istic perspective on the present situation 
and on future probabilities. In interpret- 
ing past history, however, it should be 
recalled that things do not remain 
static; allowance must be made for the 
factors of change and growth. 

For example, it may be of interest to 
note that in 1925 it was possible to pro- 
claim with emphatic finality that in the 
whole history of the D-] average there 
had never been a year that it had not 


sold below 100. This was true but it 
was utterly worthless as a guide to the 
market’s performance from 1925 to 
1929. Despite the fact that the highest 
price the average had ever reached pr- 
or to the end of 1924 was 119 in 1919, 
and that in every year it had sold below 
100, in 1925 it ranged between 115 and 
159, then advanced to a high of 381 
in 1929 and did not drop below 100 
until September, 1931. 

People in 1925 who knew that the 
D-] average was selling higher than it 
ever had before, were justified in think- 
ing that the stock market was at record 
high. However, they were handicapped 
if they did not also know that stock 
prices in 1925, when related to divi- 
dend payments and long-term interest 
rates, were lower than they had been 
in a number of earlier years. 

The D-J average exceeded 250 for 
the first time in October, 1928, and con- 
tinued to hold above this level until 
October, 1929. During these 12 months 
the dividend yield averaged less than 
34%. Over this same period high-grade 
corporate bonds provided a return of 
4.80% and relatively riskless prime 46 
months commercial paper showed an 
average yield of 5%%. 

In 1951 when the D-J average finally 
got back to a price of 250 the dividend 
yield was 6%%; high-grade corporate 
bonds returned 2.70% and the rate on 
commercial paper was 2%. It is obvious 
from the above statistics that the aver- 
age at 250 in 1925 was relatively high, 
whereas in 1951 at 250 it is relatively 
low. 
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Persuasive evidence, from an invest- 
ment viewpoint, that the level of 250 
is relatively low undoubtedly explains 
why the average for the last six months 
has refused to take the intermediate 
decline that professional speculative 
opinion has insisted upon as probable. 

Past experience shows that it has 
been difficult to produce an important 
intermediate decline without a definite 
increase in investment liquidation. Out- 
standing intermediate declines have us- 
ually occurred at times when investors 
believed there was a threat of a major 
bear market rather than a mere inter- 
| mediate reaction designed to prepare 

the way technically for a resumption of 
the major advance. 

Without some new and generally un- 
expected disaster, the probabilities fa- 
vor the viewpoint that longer-range in- 
vestment optimism will prevail over in- 

termediate-term speculative pessimism. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


ment. From this item of net current as- 
sets, I usually deduct any other obliga- 
tions such as preferred stock or bonds. 
In this particular case, the funded debt 
amounted to $28 million. After deduct- 
ing this from the $178 million of net 
current assets, the remainder is the “net 
‘0 current assets available for the com- 

mon,” after deducting all other obliga- 
ly tions. 


Omera =" 


d The figure in the case of Youngstown 
te is $150 million. Divide into this 3,350,- 
mn 000 shares of common stock, and it will 
IS be seen that $45 a share is available 
I for the common stock. Any time any- 


h, body can purchase the stock of a first 
ly class company selling a necessary prod- 
uct, and with a good outlook, at close 


=) to or under the net working capital 
available for the common, the purchase 
| of such a stock has almost always been 
| profitable. In the example cited, if one 
| were able to buy Youngstown at around 


$45 a share, he would be buying the 
stock for its net working capital, and 
| would be getting, for nothing, an inter- 
est in the property and equipment 


0 | which amounted to $110 million, or $33 
a share. (I am not even allowing for 
0 investments in subsidiaries, whose state- 


ments are not consolidated with the 
Youngstown report.) 

Incidentally, Youngstown has been a 
favorite of mine for many years. I think 
it is one of the best stocks in the 
steel group, and recommend purchases 
whenever it is available around its 
working capital, which, as indicated, is 
) around $45 a share. 
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Want BABSON’S 


Selection of 


STOCKS 
TO BUY 


20 


FOR 


Inflation 
Deflation 
Growth 

/ncome? 


If you own stocks — will they be helped or hurt by the 
war economy — by inflation — by deflation? Will 
your stocks continue to benefit from further Jong growth? 
Will your stocks continue to pay reasonable dividends 
even under depression conditions? 


Babson’s Reports’ clients were recently given specific 


recommendations for the above conditions. 


This report 


is now available to investors and includes: 


5 Stocks that can still rise to reflect recent inflation. 
5 Stocks that should be helped by moderate deflation. 
5 Stocks for long-term growth. 
5 Stocks for good income. 
19 Comments on ieers company situations with specific 


HOLD OR S 


LL advice. 


With this article we will include the Famous Babson Business Chart. 


This helpful report now available to you at cost of preparation. 


Due to the unusual interest already created by these 
timely and immediately useful recommendations — we have 
had a reprint made. It is available to investors for only $1 
— which covers the cost of preparation and mailing. Supply 
limited — send for your copy today. 


ACT NOW — MAIL $1 WITH THIS AD. 


Address your letter to Dept. 


F-100 


Babson’s Reports, Incorporated— Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 









BABSON’S 
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Incorporated 
Wellesley Hills 82, 
Massachusetts 








FOR PROMPT REPLY we will include at no 
extra cost Babson’s Second and Third Quarter 
STOCK AND BOND OUTLOOK. 

Gives trends of business volume, sales and profits 
from March to October, 1951. Inflation and For- 
eign situation discussed. Also includes comments, 
“Hold” or “Sell”? advice on 10 stocks of current 
interest to many investors. 
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It’s a way of life you plan for 
...and there’s no better way of 
planning for it than by saving 
at Standard Federal Savings 
and Loan Association in Los 
Angeles because... 


e Our current dividend rate is 3x — 

e Our savings accounts are 
insured up to $10,000 — 

e Our convenient “Save by Mail” 
plan brings your account as 
near to you as your mail box. 


These are the reasons why 
people from 46 states and 22 
foreign countries keep their 
savings at Standard Federal. 


WRITE TODAY for full information 
and our pictorial publication, 
“California, Here 1 Come.” 


STANDARD FEDERAL 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 














Progressive Investing 
Without Forecasting 


A trend-following formula for long-term 
operation in common stocks. Con- 
stantly limited risk, but no ceiling on 
profits. 

Exemplified by continuous operation of 
a specimen fund, originated August 8, 
1949, at $10,000. 

Discussions mailed at irregular inter- 
vals or two or three weeks (or more 
often if market action justifies). 

New readers only: Send $5.00 for a 
trial of four months, or $1.00 for next 
two Discussions. 


BAKER’S INVESTMENT 
TIMING 
Port Huron, Michigan 














CURRENT DIVIDEND 
WITH 
3 % INSURED 
O SAFETY 
IN THE SAFE, SOUND MIDWEST 
Write for Financial Statement 


UNITED FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASS’N 
716 Locust, Des Moines, Iowa 





















MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


A look at the rails 


IN THE January 15 column, I stated that 
if I wanted to make fresh purchases of 
rail shares, I would “hope for a set- 
back.” The following tabulation is in- 
tended to show that we have had quite 
a setback. For the convenience of the 
reader, 1950 per share earnings and 
current indicated dividend rates also 
are inserted: 


stocks. That’s “the nature of the beast.” 

The best quality rails, in my opinion, 
are Atchison, Chesap hio, Chi- 
cago, Rock Is Pacific, Great 
Northern Pfd., Kansas City Southern, 
Norfolk _¢ Western, Reading, and 
Union Pacific. The more speculative 
ones included in the table (some pur- 
posely have been omitted) are Balti- 





1950 Current 

Earnings Dividend 1951 Recent 

Per Share Rate High w 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe ........ $31.29(1) $10.00 177% “154 
Atlantic Coast Line ............... 15.51 5.00 82 69 
OTETEIEEP 5 ko So ws vb vccccce 2.52(a) None 24% 18% 
Chesapeake & Ohio ............... 4.25 2.00(b) 88% 82% 
Chic., Mil. St. Paul & Pac. ........ 4.50 (d) 80 22 
Chicago & North Western ......... 2.49 (c) 28% 21 
Chicago, Rock Is. & Pac. ......... 9.48 3.00(b) 59% 50% 
Denver & Rio Grande West. ...... 13.45 2.00(b) 65% 53 
CO = a ee 3.20 2.00 24% 20% 
Great Northern pfd. (m)........... 9.11 4.00 57% 47% 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio .............. 7.20 1.50 28% 21% 
ti A 20.62 3.00(b) 75% 58 
Kansas City Southern ............. 10.42 5.00 75% 61% 
Louisville & Nashville ............ 10.37 4.00 59% 51 
New York Central ................ 2.84 (e) 26% 19% 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis.......... 10.15 (f) 47TK(g) 404g) 
Norfolk & Western ............... 5.05 8.00(h) 52% 49% 
re 7.86 2.00 87% 81% 
Pennsylvania Railroad ............. 2.92 1.00(i) 26% 19% 
i ie kde debenneebe 4.65 2.00 82% 27% 
St. Louis-San Francisco ........... 6.57 2.50 30% 23% 
SE ED vc cwccscossences 12.30(j) 4.00(b) 59% 52 
PEED Vi cece cvccsccece 12.01 5.00(b) 74% 63% 
Southern Railway ................. 14.94 4.00 64 50 
IED ro. 6 44 Gh be 4 6 ob 6 60sec 14.80 6.00 109% 99 
SED ins Gob Dede kee wewe de 11.31 8.00 55% 51 


(a) After funds; earned $4.93 before funds. (b) Should be increased. (c) No 
regular rate; paid $1.50 in 1950. (d) No regular rate; paid $2 in 1950. (e) No 
regular rate; paid $1 in 1950. (£) $3.00 rate expected on new stock after 5-for-1 
split. (g) These prices adjusted to the stock after pending 5-for-1 split. (h) With- 
out extras. (i) Paid last year. (j) Earned $15.79 a share in 1950 before funds. 


(k) After allowing for participation of 


preferred which shares equally with com- 


mon after preferred has paid $5 and common has paid $3 in any one year. (1) Will 


be split 2-for-1 this summer. (m) Grea 


t Northern has no common stock. 


———, 





Rail shares are highly leveraged (lots 
of bonds ahead of common), so they 
have sharp market movements. They 
have a high labor load, and traffic fluc- 
tuates widely. Per share earnings 
change rapidly. Profits are excellent in 
flush times like these, and poor in less 
active business years, like 1949. More 
than “good” industrials, rail shares are 
“made to be bought and sold.” In good 
years, they do not sell as high in rela- 
tion to earnings as do good industrials 
because there always is a suspicion that 
high earnings may be non-recurrent. 
When the market suffers a correction, 
they go off more than other stocks. 
When speculative enthusiasm runs high, 
they usually advance more than other 
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more tx Ohio, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, Chicago & North West- 
ern, New York Central, Pennsylvania 
(in spite of its 100-year dividend 
record), and St. Louis-San Francisco. 
The highest leveraged ones, perhaps, 
are Baltimore ¢x Ohio, Chicago & North 
Western, Denver ¢> Rio Grande West- 
ern, New York Central, New York, Chi- 
cago ¢& St. Louis, Southern Railway. 
Perhaps the cheapest stocks (no pre 
dictions as to nearby price trend in- 
tended) are Illinois Central, Seaboard 
Air Line, Southern Pacific and Union 
Pacific (latter’s quality considered). 
The footnotes show the issues on which 
higher dividends are a reasonable pos 
sibility. 
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Important benefits from the Korean 
war have been realized by certain east- 
to-west carriers such as Western Pacific, 
Milwaukee, Northern Pacific, Denver & 
Rio Grande Western and Santa Fe... . 
New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio 
and Pennsylvania had very poor Feb- 
ruary statements due to the switchmen’s 
strike, but earnings should come back 
very nicely. . . . Rather spectacular re- 
ductions in operating costs (low trans- 
portation ratios) have been reported 
recently by Western Pacific, which 
probably is a uniquely interesting stock 
if the holder will be patient with it. 

The tabulation shows the 1951 lows 
only to the end of March. The space 
given to rail shares in this issue’s col- 
umn seems justified by (a) the extent 
of the decline since the January-Feb- 
ruary highs, (b) the likelihood that 
earnings will be approximately as good 
as those of 1950 in most cases, and (c) 
the probability that year-to-year month- 
ly earnings comparisons in nearby 
months will be definitely favorable. 

So far as the general market is con- 
cerned, as this is written it is dead- 
locked in a trading range marked by 
about 242-252 in the Industrials. There 
seems to be a lot of resistance to higher 
prices between 250 gnd‘°257, and it 
will take volume and improved senti- 
ment to lift the market above 257 over 
the near term. On the downside, the 
recent lows (around 242) probably 
mark a minor rather than a major sup- 
port level; but there would appear to 
be excellent support somewhere be- 
tween 230-235. If the market gets down 
into the 230-235 area, I think it would 
be in an attractive buying zone. I do 
not agree with those who think this 
decline will fail to find support earlier 
than 220, to say nothing of. my violent 
disagreement with those who expect 
200-210 before July 4th. 

Unquestionably, a business correction 
is being experienced—as well as a mar- 
ket correction. The correction in busi- 
ness, however, is confined to the con- 
sumption industries, with capital goods 
showing no important signs of weak- 
ness. In the past, it has been much 
better for the market and the economy 
to have a good capital goods market 
and a poor consumption goods market 

an to have a good consumption goods 
market and a poor capital goods mar- 
ket. That is something to think about. 

Psychologically, it is well to remem- 
ber that most of the unfavorable things 
People are discussing are well known 
‘and fairly well understood. There is 
hot much surprise element left, but, of 
course, “something new” always is pos- 
sible. I have seldom seen a time when 
© many people are sure the market is 
§oing down, and when so many peo- 
ple have money set aside to invest on 
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STOCKS 


selling for less than 
net quick assets 


Plants and Equipment FREE! 


| pear ae wee selling below net quick assets offer one of the most 
profitable fields of investment. They have a bargain aspect. 
Buyers of such stocks, in effect, obtain an interest in plant, 
equipment, trade name, and other valuable assets at no cost, at 
a time when cost of replacement ig pushed sky-high by inflation. 


A special study on 18 stocks in this class is just being issued 
by UNITED Service. Attractive issues included are: 


An issue selling at 28, yielding 7.5%, with net quick 
of $41 a share. A dividend-paying stock selling at 10, 
with net working capital of $12 a share. A stock at 29 
with net quick of $39 a share. Also one at 22, with net 


quick of $26, yielding 11%. 


Here is an opportunity to invest in stocks still selling substantially 
below their intrinsic values, at a time when the great majority of issues 
are selling at their highest levels in 20 years. 


Yours with One Month “TRIAL” 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the 1 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 


ACT NOW! 


For your copy of | Ais 
Special 18-Stock | 
Report, fill in 
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coupon sod =i | NITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


NOW with $1! 


| 210 NEWBURY STREET 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 

















As advertised in the March 1, 1951 - 


issue of FORBES 


A SIGNA 


of declines began to develop since 
February 6 by our 


SENSITIVE INDEX 


A factual study and time tested method for 
interpreting TODAY’S Market to YOUR ad- 
vantage. revious similar signals proved in- 
valuable. Let this Index, with its forthright 
advice designed to insure profits with safety, 
help you. it may revolutionize your entire in- 
vestment policy. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
From now to the end of 1951 you can have the 
SENSITIVE INDEX place your finger on the 
pulse of the market every week at the moderate 
fee only $55.00. With this reliable market 
guide, we will include FREE OF FURTHER 
CHARGE our ‘‘Long Trend Cyclical Forecast’, 
embracing a cyclically indicated Major Buying 
Opportunity. Also, our ‘‘1951 Supplement’, a 
forecast that has already begun to unfold, and 
which we are certain you will find invaluable. 
This is a special offer for a limited time only. 
Send for it NOW. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 


FINANCIAL SERVICE 
Dept. F24 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CC 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


One Wail Street, New York 5,N. Y. 
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THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF 1950 ANNUAL REPORT 











Income: Year Increase 
anadinguinngn 1950 over 1949 
From transportation of freight, passengers, mail, ex- 

IONS ibis SWS ev TELS CS bE is tr dldded Dies $402,541 ,896 $45,833,879 
From other sources—interest, dividends, rents, etc... 8,686,657 1,619,020 

eI aia as iu lasta bine «8% 6:2 b4 0 Seis $411,228,553 $47,452,899 

Expenditures: 
Payrolls, materials, fuel, services and taxes......... $360,550,650 $38,655,126 
Interest, rents and miscellaneous services.......... 35,640,823 630,520 


oes. sn svanwwenaineeeninn . _$396,191,473 $39,285,646 





Net Income: 





For improvements, sinking funds, and other purposes. _ $15,037,080 $8,167,253 


Developments following outbreak of war in Korea caused industrial production to 
rise. As a result freight revenue was $39,922,583 more than in 1949. Passenger 
revenue increased $362,611 over 1949, due largely to military personnel moving 
in sleeping cars. 


Operating expenses in 1950 were $31,218,294 higher than in 1949 because of larger 
traffic volume and increased expenditures for maintenance. 


The return on net investment of the Company in property devoted to public trans- 
portation was 3.38%—an improvement of 0.61 points over 1949. 


Major improvements undertaken during 1950 included the new Import Ore Pier 
at Baltimore, Md., new double track tunnel on the main line between Grafton and 
Clarksburg, W. Va., and Centralized Traffic Control between Grafton and Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 174 additional Diesel locomotive units, 13 new sleeping cars, 2 Diesel 
rail motor cars, and 10 motor coaches were acquired. 


A dividend of $4.00 per share was declared on the Company's Preferred stock 
November 20, 1950, payable December 22, 1950, to stockholders of record December 
1, 1950. It was the first full dividend declared on the Preferred stock for any year 
since 1931. 


Outstanding System interest-bearing debt, including equipment obligations, was 
reduced $6,275,063 during 1950. In the period 1941-1950 System debt was re- 


duced $92,118,763. 
R. B. WHITE, President 





































PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


eS SS Notice 


Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Preferred Stock, $1.07% a 
share on the 4.3% Preferred Stock, 
and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% 
Preferred Stock have been declared, 
payable May 1, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on April 10, 1951. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 


CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND No. 15 





Tu BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regular 
semi-annual cash dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per share 
and an extra cash dividend of 
Twenty-five cents (25¢) per share 
on the a ee oe 
pany, eon May 15, 1951, 
to sahialders of record at the 
close of business April 16, 1951. 


E. E. DUVALL, Secretary 
March 22, 1951 






















































weakness. It would be strange, indeed, 
if so many should be right about so 
much. 

In short, I am beginning to feel bet- 
ter about the market—and I would feel 
still better if I would see the DJ Indus- 
trials down around 230-235. My guess 
is that the Rails will lead the market in 
its next advance—just as they have led 
the correction decline. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The: 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. ¥. 





947. THe Famiy Money MANAGER. 
Discussion of how to plan your spending 
and saving for happiness; work sheets and 
a “family balance sheet” to help you do 
it. (4 pages. ) ; 


948. How Busrvess CaN SELL THE 
American Way oF Lire. Edward L. Ber- 
nays on how business can help Americans 
to better understanding of our heritage. 
Critical, straight-from-the-shoulder, _posi- 
tive advice. (16 pages.) 


949. How to Ger THatT WONDERFUL 
Feeinc or Securiry. J. K. Lasser and 
Sylvia Porter tell how to plan your own 
security, make your income produce more 
of the things you want. (72 pages.) 


950. Farmers Loox at Economic Con- 
piTions. Some surprising facts about farm- 
ers’ economic attitudes developed in a sur- 
vey; how they feel about business, labor, 
government. Graphic illustrations. (12 
pages. ) 

951. TarceT ror Termites. U.S. Steel's 
Ben Fairless puts his finger on some of the 
corrosive ideas most dangerous to our na- 
tional preservation, straightforwardly out- 
lines the real sources of our strength. 


952. AN Emercency Tax PROGRAM. 
The Committee For Economic Develop- 
ment’s plan for pay-as-you-go defense taxa- 
tion on a fair basis. How government €x- 
penditures can be cut. (32 pages.) 


958. Prorrrs AND Prices. A thought- 
provoking study of how to measure Cor- 
porate profits, and profit margins on sales 
industry-by-industry. Charts show per cent 
profit in various industries. (16 pages.) 


954. INFLATION AND NatTIoNAL SUR 
vivaL. Draws a clear alternative betwee? 
succumbing to the hypnosis of inflation and 
a sound currency. General Mills’ 
Chairman Harry Bullis gets down to cases 
with “Four Rules for Sound Finance. 








(24 pages. ) 
Forbes 
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Richfield Reports 


HIGHLIGHTS OF REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS FOR 1950 


Sales and other operating revenue during 1950 established a new record of 
$154,946,000, approximately 26% higher than in any previous year. 





Net income before federal income and excess profits taxes exceeded any prior 
year by approximately 30%. Net earnings after all charges were $23,046,379, 
equal to $5.76 per share. 


Gross crude oil production in 1950 was 22,986,000 barrels, as compared to 
17,582,000 barrels in 1949. Net crude oil production in 1950 was 16,953,000 
barrels, an increase of 30.6% over 1949 and of 86.9% over 1948. 


The Corporation’s refinery exceeded previous records by processing 35,391,000 
barrels of crude oil. an increase of 17.1% over 1949 and of 31% over 1948. 


Total volume of refined products sold amounted to 37,361,000 barrels, an increase 
of 42.8% over 1949 and of 49% over 1948. 


During the year $28,530,000 were expended in the acquisition, improvement 
and development of properties. Of this amount approximately 78% was for the 
development of producing properties and related activities. 


Gross crude oil and condensate reserves under properties of the Corporation 
proved for production have been estimated by DeGolyer and MacNaughton, 
independent petroleum engineers, to be 407,800,000 barrels, as of December 31, 
1950. Of such reserves 92.5% have an A.P.I. gravity of over 30°. 


Gross reserves of gas, as of December 31,1950, have been estimated by DeGolyer 
and MacNaughton to be 947,400,000,000 cubic feet. 


| 





PRINCIPAL ITEMS CONTAINED IN FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


EARNINGS: Year 1950 Year 1949 


Gross sales and other operating revenue.... $154,945,678 ‘$122,981,735 
Net income before Federal taxes on income 32,796,379 25,234,099 
Federal taxes on income: 














Norenel tax and qertne..). ii. dccieccsecs 8,750,000 4,800,000 
IRI, 6a oy nln nic octur wes 1,000,000 
Net income after all charges............. ‘ 23,046,379 20,434,099 
Earnings per share of capital stock........ $5.76 $5.11 
BALANCE SHEET ITEMS: 
Cs ee i Gs Oe gS id 5:0 $ 11,738,522 $ 9,457,776 
United States Government securities. ...... 31,989,781 29,000,000 
Accounts receivable: 
United States Government............. 3,660,812 2,104,244 
ee er eee 13,417,474 11,937,976 
Inventories: 
Crude oil and refined products......... 17,718,564 25,436,931 
Materials and supplies..............-. 6,033,873 6,009,146 
ee ee $ 84,559,026 $ 83,946,073 
Deduct: Current liabilities............... 25,022,993 19,282,301 
ok a a, $ 59,536,033 $ 64,663,772 


























Limi CRN IES 6 58 inka 10. Coa ee CRs oe $ 50,000,000 $ 50,000,000 
SES Soo pat eae dics ee oo oes. 6050 $209,556,325 $184,916,967 
Less: Reserves for depreciation, depletion, 

RE INNO, vp. Kpkdceeeeecees sd 101,149,536 91,989,786 











Net capital assets...........eeeeeees +++ $108,406,789 $ 92,927,181 





















For full details, write for 





your copy of the 1950 
Oil CORPORATION Annual Report to the 


Secretary of the Corporation. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 555 SOUTH FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 
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NOW IS THE TIME!! 
4 GROWTH STOCKS!! 


$10 to $20 — Good Quality — 6%, and 


appreciation. Rearmament, infiation 
and defiation hedges. 


All actively traded on N. Y. Stock Exch. 


Also 4 weeks trial to $24 per year service. 
Send $1 cash or check to Dept. 4F. 


FOUR HILL’S 








P.O. Box 10! Belmont, Mass. 


STOCK PRICES 
SHOULD 
STOP AT 

THE LEVELS 

SHOWN IN OUR 


FORMAL WEEKLY BULLETIN Wo. 5015 


FREE COPY .. ADDRESS 


WHAT IS THE 
COMMODITY TRADER’S 
INSURANCE POLICY? 


The “stop-loss order.” In the weekly 
bulletins and on-the-spot telegrams sent to 
our subscribers, each trading recommendation 
is accompanied by advice as to exact prices 
at which stop-loss orders should be placed. 
The selection of proper stop-loss levels is a 
science in itself. This is just one of the plus 
factors that makes Commodity Trend a service 
you can’t afford to be without. 


Current bulletins on these commodities will be 

















sent you on request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 














Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
To the Stockholders: 

The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation will, be 
held at the principal ~ a of the Corporation, 
No. 61 sy Manhattan pereugh, N 
York City, at 1 P.M., on —- pril 2 
1951, for the purpose of electing directors for 
the ensuing year and for the transaction of 
such other business as may properly come be- 
fore the meeting. 

Stockholders of record as of the close of 
business March 15, 1951, will be entitled to 
vote at this meeting. The transfer books will 


not be cl 
W. C. KING, Secretary 
Dated, March 15, 1951. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 





Stocks that have performed well 


THE FINANCIAL community and various 
sectors of our economy (textiles, tele- 
vision, etc.) are experiencing a reaction 
to the supercharged atmosphere of in- 
flation which has dominated economic 
thinking since the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean War. It is an unpleasant experi- 
ence, similar to the hangover after a 
binge, but it should not come as too 
much of a surprise. Inflation is not a 
one-way street, and in this country with 
enormous production facilities it need 
not get out of hand if there is a will to 
control it. 

What has happened is actually quite 
simple. Instead of a whooping deficit, 
as predicted only recently by President 
Truman, we shall have a sizable budg- 
et surplus for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951. Revenues resulting from 
last year’s tax boost have been under- 
estimated, and defense expenditures are 
increasing at a slower pace than had 
been anticipated. Thus, we have had 
no fiscal inflation so far, and it has been 
largely the increase in business loans 
which has made possible the inflation- 
ary rise in prices. Stricter curbs on com- 
mercial loans can be expected. 

But don’t jump to conclusions. We 
are in a period of transition. Only since 
January have military orders been 
placed on a large scale—around $5 to 
$6 billion a month. But these orders 
will not be delivered and paid for until 
many months later. Meanwhile, actual 
defense expenditures are running at the 
monthly rate of only about $2 billion. 
Before long, defense spending will rise 
sharply. That will be the time when 
long-expected shortages will materialize 
and when we shall have a budget defi- 
cit unless taxes are increased further. 

What should the investor do? Dump 
his holdings of good stocks? Such dras- 
tic action is not called for. If there is 
talk about a “slow-down” in the rate 
of rearmament, it merely means that we 
may spend “only” $40 billion next year, 
instead of over $60 billion as the Penta- 
gon people.want. But the $40 billion 
would be twice as much as last year. 
Under such conditions it is difficult to 
conceive an extended deflationary price 
trend. 

A further correction of stock prices 
is possible, though not certain. Prudent 
policy still calls for reasonable caution 
and avoidance of excessive stock posi- 
tions. But there is no need for wholesale 
conversion of stocks into cash. 

Underinvested accounts should direct 
their attention towards stocks which 
have performed well during the recent 
weakness in the market. Among them 
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are Westinghouse Electric, Chrysler and 
General Motors, Stone & Webster, Kop. 
pers, Cerro de Pasco, and various stocks 
in the chemical, building and air trans. 
port industries. 

It also seems that pessimism towards 
the instalment finance companies has 
been overdone. As long as automobiles 
are produced, and barring war we need 
not fear complete suspension of automo- 
bile production, a company like Com- 
mercial Credit will do well. This year’s 
earnings should not be much below the 
1950 net of $8.64 a share, giving ample 
coverage for the $4.80 dividend rate 
for a current yield of over 9% on the 
present price of 55. Last year Commer- 
cial Credit sold above 69. The company 
has a good E.P.T. base, and earnings 
and dividends for the 1941/50 decade 
averaged $5.13 a share and $2.92, re- 
spectively. 

There is no need to get overly bearish 
on the steels. They have had a good- 
sized reaction and are getting again into 
a buying range. Although the leading 
steel companies have paid out in divi- 
dends less than 40% of their profits in 
the last twelve months, yields of 8% to 
10% and more can be obtained on stocks 
like Armco, Bethlehem, Republic and 
U. S. Steel. The margin of safety is 
wide enough to assure continuation of 
present dividend rates, even though 
higher taxes and accelerated amortiza- 
tion of newly-built facilities may cause 
a modest decline in profits. Up to 5% 
of a diversified stock portfolio may be 
invested in the steel industry. 

The conservative investor looking for 
a safe income rather than spectacular 
performance can still find excellent 
values in the utility group. Relative bar- 
gains can often be found when stocks 
are temporarily depressed as a result 
of the issuance of rights for the sub- 
scription to additional stock. Your brok- 
er can advise you and send you a pros- 
pectus. It should also be remembered 
that listed stocks can be bought on 25% 
margin via “rights.” Through this meth- 
od yields of 12 to 15% can be obtained 
without incurring serious risks. 


CONGRATULATIONS 





Mark W. Cresap, Jr., appointed @ 
vice-president and assistant to President 
Gwilym A. Price of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. 

R. T. Haslam, elected a director of 
American Gas and Electric Co. ’ 

C. Jared Ingersoll, of Philadelphia, 
elected a director of U.S. Steel Corp. 
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The Art of Getting Along NEW ISSUE 


“Poet, philosopher, historian to in- 
dustry, editor, house organist extra- 
ordinary’—that is how adman Bill 
Peterson has been described by friends. 
Fifteen of his publications have won 
prizes in contests sponsored by the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association and 
the International Council of Industrial 
Editors. Many of the writings in this 
distillation have been published in such 
national magazines as Forses, Printers’ 
Ink, Your Life, Coronet, Good Business, 
The Reporter, Sales Management, and 
Inspiration. The material covers all 
kinds of human interest subjects: “Ten 
Leads for Leaders,” “Production is 
People,” “Relax for Power,” “Creed of 
a Modern Salesman,” “You Need 
Friends to Win,” “The Things Money 
Can't Buy.” (by Wilferd A. Peterson, 
Harmony Press, Grand Rapids, Michi- 














Smith, Barney & Co. 








The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 





1,000,000 Shares 


Common Stock 
($10 Par Value) 


Price $25.25 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in which 
such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities 
and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


gan; $3). 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
World Trade and Investment 
Written by the Economie Advisor to Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. 


the Royal Bank of Canada, this is a 
sharp, fairly comprehensive treatment 
of the outstanding economic theories of 
international trade and finance. Aimed 





Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Union Securities Corporation 


. 
| This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 


March 29, 1951 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 
Lehman Brothers 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


White, Weld & Co. 











| first of all at the university student, this 

















ln the Public I 
| n the X ublic interest... INCOME STATEMENTS (condensed) 
1950 1949 
é‘ : Gross Revenues $69,335,041 $64,133,148 
In ACCORDANCE with custom, Boston Expenses: 
Edison Company presents this brief summary of Operation and Maintenance —_ 37,603,418 35,898,074 
: : Depreciation 6,371,650 6,109,460 
, operations for the year 1950, as submitted to the Chad Viiiieios 2.928.739 2 455,983 
r annual meeting of stockholders. The condensed Net Income before Taxes 22,431,234 19,669,631 
t financial statements indicate that the Company is Toe. 14,704,582 12,497,263 
NE Sean Cet : eed Per Share of Stock $5.96 $5.06 
; in a sound position to carry out the expansion o lecemeReinse 7,726,652 7,172,368 
t facilities made necessary by the increased demand _Per Share of Stock $3.13 $2.91 
f ilies J 7 Dividends . . 6,912,237 6,912,237 
or electricity During 1950 most of our oper Si Sis af Geni $2.80 $2.80 
. ating costs were higher than ever before. Taxes, Balance for Surplus $ 814,415 $ 260,131 
' for instance, now represent 21.2 cents out of every BALANCE 
: revenue dollar. But through the economy and = emia en 


efficiency of our newer generating units, the aver- 
‘| age price of kilowatt-hours used by customers in 
Boston Edison territory was 12 per cent lower in 
1950 than it was before the beginning of World 








War II. 
‘ BOSTON EDISON COMPANY 
it James V. Toner, President 
C- March 20, 1951 
of 
boston KH TIISON company 


Dec. 31,1950 Dec. 31,1949 








Plant Investment . ‘a - $249,847,507 $240,098,710 
Current Assets = < 26,458,376 26,780,403 
Miscellaneous 7 ‘ 1,486,038 1,778,773 

$277,791,921 $268,657,886 

LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock and Premium . $102,822,347 $102,822,347 
Earned Surplus - 10,618,431 10,304,016 
Bonds and Notes . 84,290,000 72,321,000 
Current Liabilities . 11,148,735 20 259,661 
Depreciation Reserve 66,625,517 60,952,125 
Miscellaneous 2,286,891 1,998,737 

$277,791,921 $268,657,886 
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April 15, 1951 
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Burroughs 


203RD CONSECUTIVE CASH 
DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty cents 
($.20) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BURROUGHS 
ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 
payable June 9, 1951 to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business May 11, 1951. 


SHELDON F. HALL, 
Detroit, Michigan, Secretary 
March 26, 1951 














JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 87 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 





will be paid April 30, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record April 10, 1951, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 





Ottumwa, lowa 


George A. Morrell, V. P. & Treas. 















book will also be useful to anyone who 
follows international trade. Far from 
being a “theory” book, it deals with 
current problems in international affairs 
and such contemporary institutions as 
stabilization funds, the British Loan, 
the International Monetary Fund, and 
the International Trade Organization. 
There is also an appraisal of the Mar- 
shall Plan in the light of the dollar 
shortage before and after World War 
II. Material from the Chase National 
Bank and other banks in the U.S. and 
Canada illustrate the book’s practical 
application. (by Donald B. Marsh; Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York, $6.75). 








COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at 
a meeting held April 3, 1951, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06% per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay- 
able May 15, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record May 1, 
1951. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas, 

































The directors of Daystrom, Inc 


cents per share, both payab 





\ March 27, 1951 








EXTRA DIVIDEND 


(formerly ATF Incorporated) have declared 
an extra dividend of 50 cents a share, in addi- 
tion to the regular quarterly dividend of 25 

4 May 15, 1951, 
to holders of record April 27, 1951. 


OPERATING UNITS 


*k AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


* DAYSTROM 
- ELECTRIC 


orporated 
* DAYSTROM 


FURNITURE 


* DAYSTROM 
LAMINATES 

















well-balanced reports, 
Plate Glass ($339 million sales) 
takes top honors in the glass indus- 
try. -An interesting recital is but- 
tressed by simple, readable charts 
(taxes, dividends, assets, capital ex- 
penditures, payrolls). Pictures lend 
zest to a well-organized narrative, 
and an informal statement of finan- 
cial position helps. 


INTERESTING RECITAL 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Report 


FORBES RATES ANNUAL REPORTS: the glass industry 


ConTINUING its tradition of factual, 
Pittsburgh 








Ow ens-I l l- Presen- Financial bo any 
inois ($282 mil- tation Dota sintion Final 
lion sales) hasn't Anchor Hocking 
as colorful a re- Glass Corp... 75 80 75 76 
port as PPG, but Corning Glass 
is just as strong Pe 80 75 80 78 
on facts and fig- §_ Hazel-Atlas Glass 
ures. Features a) 0 +-.-.---. 70 65 70 68 

: ory ibbey-Owens- 
PReTONE MORE Ford Glass Co. 85 80 80 81 
cal comparison, “ower 

Owens-Illinois 

supplemented by Glass Co. .... 80 85 85 83 
a couple of charts. Pittsburgh Plate 
Relations with Glass Co..... 90 85 85 86 


employees are de- 

tailed, as are sections dealing with 
management bonus and retirement 
plans. 

In a slight let-down from last year, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ($170 million 
sales) still manages to keep in the 
upper bracket. Its charts are not as 
good as 1949’s, but company story 
is generally up to par. 

Corning Glass ($116 million 
sales) turns in a neat, conservative 
report. It could extend financial com- 
parisons to cover 10 years. Pictures 
could be supplemented by charts, 
particularly one showing breakdown 
of sales dollar distribution. Nice 
touch in financial summary: tables 
showing changes in working capital, 
and stockholder equities. Celebrating 


its 100th anniversary this year, it 
could have done much more with 
this theme. 

Boasting a fairly comprehensive 
financial section (five-year compari- 
sons), Anchor Hocking ($83 million 
sales) is a little short on general 
data. Offers a detailed product sec- 
tion, using color as well as black- 
and-white, but could expand its op- 
erations story. 

Tagging along in the rear is Hazel- 
Atlas ($64 million sales). Report to 
stockholders is terse to say the least. 
Pictorial treatment is nil. No com- 
parative statistics furnished to pro- 
vide background, and no _ effort 
made to present simplified financial 
story. 
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ION OIL COMPANY 





eecA RECORD YEAR 


RESULTS AT A GLANCE 
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FINANCIAL 1950 1949 
Net Working Capital—Dec. 31 $14,654,736 $13,522,145 
Current Ratio 2.22 2.54 
Net Properties (Fixed Assets) $58,582,040 $50,527,225 
Total Net Worth—Dec. 31 $50,972,353 $41,373,180 
Shares of Common Stock Outstanding Dec. 31 2,340.833 2,340,813 
Number of Stockholders 7,439 6,222 
+ Total Dividends Paid $ 4,389,056 $ 3,511,186 
COPERATING 
Number of Producing Wells (net) 680 567 
Gross Crude Oil Production—Barrels 7,854,224 5,427,210 
» Crude Oil Run to Stills—Barrels 7,756,709 6,943,995 
l Total Refined Oil Sales—Gallons 347,554,939 331,441,120 
Elemental Nitrogen (N) Production—Tons 161,963 130,514 
Number of Employees—Dec. 31 2,363 2,321 
Annual Payroll $ 9,909,428 $ 8,872,336 
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In 1950 Lion Oil Company’s gross income and net earnings reached new 
all-time highs. Gross income from sales and operating revenues was $81,960,327 
as compared with $65,605,838 in 1949. Net earnings after deducting all costs 
and taxes were $13,988,245 or $5.98 a share. This represents a 53% increase 
over earnings of $3.89 a share in 1949. 


Increased earnings resulted principally from additional crude oil produc- 
tion and from substantial increases in the volumes of refined and chemical 
products sold. Gross daily crude oil production was equivalent to 101% of the 
refinery’s crude oil requirements during 1950 as compared with 78% in 1949. 
Sales volumes of both petroleum and chemical products rose to new record levels. 


Cash dividends aggregating $4,389,056 or $1.87 a share, were paid during 
the year. The regular quarterly dividend rate was increased from $0.372 to 
$o.50 a share commencing with the second quarter of 1950. 


Capital expenditures during 1950 amounted to about $13,685,000 of which 
$7,750,000 was for the development of additional underground oil reserves. 
Despite record crude oil production during the year, additions to proved oil 
reserves greatly exceeded withdrawals. Lion participated in the drilling of 125 
wells; 107 were completed as oil wells, two were gas wells and 16 were dry holes. 


During 1950 total refinery runs to stills increased 12% over the previous 
year. The Chemical Division’s enlarged facilities were operated at near capacity 
and volume of products manufactured for sale exceeded 1949 volumes by 
approximately 45%. The current outlook is that Lion’s sales of both petroleum 
and chemical products in 1951 will be limited only by the productive capacities 
of manufacturing facilities. 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


eye t, SM landed 


. M. T. H. BARTON 
President Chairman of the Board 











| CONDENSED EARNINGS STATEMENT 1950 ieee 
| For Years Ended December 31 Amount Per Share Amount Per Share 
Sales and Operating Revenues $81,960,327 $35.01 $65,605,838 $28.02 
Operating Charges, Interest, Etc. (Net) 61,011,682 26.06 53,283,067 22.76 
t Income Before Provision for Income Taxes 20,948,645 8.95 12,322,771 5.26 
Estimated Federal and State Income Taxes 6,960,400 2.97 3,207,610 1.37 
t Income $13,988,245 $ 5.98 $ 9,115,161 $ 3.89 















April 15, 1951 





For 1950 Annual Report, write Public Relations Department, Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Arkansas 
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THOUGHTS 





If Spring came but once a century 
instead of once a year or burst forth 
with the sound of an earthquake and 
not in silence, what wonder and ex- 
pectation there would be in all hearts 
to behold the miraculous change. 

—LONGFELLOW. 


If we as Americans show the same 
courage and common sense that moti- 
vated the men who sat at Philadelphia 
and gave us the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and later the Constitution of 
the United States, there is no domestic 
problem we cannot solve and there is 
no foreign foe we need ever fear. 

—WILLIAM F.. KNOWLAND. 


Local government is the foundation 
of democracy; if it fails, democracy will 
fail. —Rosert W. FLAck. 


The man who opens his heart to 
hatred soon finds he has heart-tenants 
who pay no rent and cannot easily be 
evicted. | —SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


Corrupt influence is itself the peren- 
nial spring of all prodigality, and of all 
disorder; it loads us more than millions 
of debt; takes away vigor from our 
arms, wisdom from our councils, and 
every shadow of authority and credit 
from the most venerable parts of our 
constitution. —BuRKE. 


Every day is a little life, and our 
whole life is but a day repeated. There- 
fore live every day as if it would be the 
last. Those that dare lose a day, are 
dangerously prodigal; those that dare 
misspend it are desperate.—Br. HALL. 


Money may be the husk of many 
things, but not the kernel. It brings 
you food, but not appetite; medicine, 
but not health; acquaintance, but not 
friends; servants, but not loyalty; days 
of joy, but not peace or happiness. 

—HENRIK IBSEN. 


The way to overcome the fear and 
unreality of death and the hereafter is 
to learn to live with eternal and invis- 
ible things here and now. If we live 
only for the pleasures of sense, of course 
we cannot take our satisfactions with 
us. But if we live for the things of the 
spirit, truth, goodness, love and their 
like, we shall be fitted for the life 
which survives the grave. 

—RaupuH W. Socxman, D.D. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


“Out of debt, out of danger,” is, like 
many other proverbs, full of wisdom; 
but the word danger does not suffi- 
ciently express all that the warning de- 
mands. For a state of debt and embar- 
rassment is a state of positive misery, 
and the sufferer is as one haunted by 
an evil spirit, and his heart can know 
neither rest nor peace till it is cast out. 

—BRIDGES. 


A life spent worthily should be meas- 
ured. by deeds, not years. —SHERIDAN. 


In every village there will arise some 
miscreant, to establish the most grind- 
ing tyranny by calling himself the 
people. —Sm Rosert PEEL. 


When someone stops advertising, 
someone stops buying. When someone 
stops buying, someone stops selling. 
When someone stops selling, someone 
stops making. When someone stops 
making, someone stops earning. When 
someone stops earning, someone stops 
buying. (Think it over.) 

—Epwin H. Sruarrt. 


To be great is to be misunderstood. 
—EMERSON. 


Do not run after happiness, but seek 
to do good, and you will find that hap- 
piness will run after you. The day will 
dawn full of expéctation, the night will 
fall full of repose. This world will seem 
a very good place, and the world to 
come a better place still. 

—JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


No man has a good enough memory 
to be a successful liar. 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Don’t let yesterday use up too much 
of today. —BrakKeE SHOE YARDSTICKS. 


What the country needs right now is 
the Spirit of ’76—and the prices of ’36. 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL. 






Nothing in this world appeases lone. 
liness as does a flock of friends! Yoy 
can select them at random, write to 
one, dine with one, visit one, or take 
your problems to one. There is always 
at least one who will understand, in. 
spire, and give you the lift you may 
need at the time. Fortify yourself with 
a flock of friends! 

—GrorGE MATTHEW ADAms, 






Even a turtle gets nowhere until it 
sticks out its neck.— KVP PHiLosopner, 






Discourses on morality and reflection 
on human nature are the best means 
we can make use of to improve ow 
minds, gain a true knowledge of our- 
selves, and recover our souls out of the 
vice, ignorance, and prejudice which 
naturally cleave to them. |§_—ADDISON. 










Motives are better than actions. Men 
drift into crime. Of evil they do more 
than they contemplate, and of good 
they contemplate more than they do, 

—Bovee. 







Fortify yourself with moderation; for 
this is an impregnable fortress. 
—EPICTETUS. 







Let no youth have any anxiety about 
the upshot of his education, whatever 
the line of it may be. If he keep faith- 
fully busy each hour of the working- 
day, he may safely leave the result to 
itself. He can with perfect certainty 
count on waking up some fine moming 
to find himself one of the competent 
ones of his generation. 

—WILLIAM JAMES. 


























Self-distrust is the cause of most of 
our failures. In the assurance of 
strength, there is strength, and they are 
the weakest, however strong, who have 
no faith in themselves or their own 
powers. —BoveE. 























What we think of ourselves makes a 
difference in our lives, and belief in im- 
mortality gives us the highest values of 
ourselves. When we so believe, wé 
achieve proportions greater than mere 
matter. —Jesse Wiu1aM Strrt, D.D. 




























More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” from 
this page are available in a 544-page 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, hand- 
somely boxed, $7.50. 








— 





A Text... 


Sent in by A. W. Quinsey, Flint, 
Mich. What’s your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 


Teaching us, that, denying ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present 
world. 























—Trrus 2:12 
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Forbes 
































yow! Wax by the carTON 


Another Exclusive Cities Service Advance 
New I-ton carTON full of Economies 


a= Ta oo fe Ff 


Me 
Economy: Hours Saved, ] 
Unloading and Handling 


Economy: All-Clean Wax 
Every Time 





Economy: New Freedom 
. from Slab Damage 


Economy: Inventory Simplified 
at every step 





Economy: 1-ton carTONS 
at loose slab Price! 








Fully refined wax in 1-ton carTONS 
is now marking up another new high for 
Cities Service progressiveness. Only Cities 
Service packs wax this new way .. . this 
best way to give you extra economies. 
And you still get that most basic of all 
economies — the through-and-through 
quality of Cities Service fully refined wax. C I T I E S 
Tell Cities Service what you want in wax 
...and what technical assistance you’d 


like. You'll get all you ask for. Write 


CiT1Es SERVICE O1L COMPANY, Room 795, Ss ERVI C £ 
Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. PRODUCTS 


QUALITY PETROLEUM 














Try this for size! 


A» way you measure it, you'll like the 
“size” of the Southland! 


Need more room for expansion and growth? 
Horizons are limitless in the rapidly expanding 
South. For, great as its past growth has been, 
the South yen now is just beginning to show 


its potential Mdystyjal greatness. 


Looking for greater industrial opportunities? 
All along the Southern Railway System, 
factories are thrivine on the unique benefits 
and advantages-off red by this industrial 
“oppereaaity om wb ‘ be a morjern South. 

“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


- E. Rows 
Q3SAI393 = 
President 


f 


The Southern Serves the South 








